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Who says 


they were 


“the good 
old days’? 


When some one sighs for “the 
good old days,” they must have 
mother’s doughnuts or pancakes in 
mind. It’s a safe bet that they’re 
not thinking of the long hours and 
back-breaking tasks that were com- 


mon to those days. 
Hundreds of time-saving, labor- 


saving devices make work easier 
and pleasanter today in the world 
of business and in the home. 


Just as an example, think of the 
thousands and thousands of hours 
that P&G, The White Naphtha 
Soap, has saved for millions of 
women. Because it is so much. 
quicker, dissolves dirt sooner, does 
away with hard rubbing and boiling, 
P&G. has made washday easier 
for them; given them extra time to 
devote to their families. 


Do these women sigh for the good 
old days? Ask them! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TER a quarter of a century, the American Federation of 

Labor is to hold a second convention in the city of New 

Orleans. The intervening years have witnessed tre- 

mendous changes in southern economic conditions. 

4 Economic institutes reaching across state borders have 

* created a unifying force in the industries that recognize 

no political division and are oblivious to traditional 

separations. Cotton is still king in Dixie. Its rule on plantation 

domains is strengthened by the cotton factories that are restoring the 

South’s financial standing. There is a special appropriateness in the 

fact that the American trade-union move- 

The Forty-eighth ment holds its annual convention in this area 

Convention of new industrialization. It is significant of 

the importance which the Federation attaches 

to the relation between southern industrial problems and the economic 

problems of the whole continent as well as awareness of this relation- 
ship on the part of the South itself. 

There is need for the coming convention to give special con- 
sideration to the problem of following industrial expansion with paral- 
lel extension of trade unionism. The trade union has a double service 
to render—to raise social ideals for the workers and to help establish 
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the necessary work standards that can stabilize work relations and 
make sustained progress possible. 

In a very practical sense the trade-union movement lifts a lighted 
torch for human and industrial progress. Each convention of Amer- 
ica’s organized wage-earners sets new standards and strengthens the 
faith of those enlisted in the cause of Labor. The coming conven- 
tion doubtless will lay the foundations for new undertakings and de- 
velopments. 


Industries This issue is a symposium on industrial and 
Go South labor problems of the South. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate both because our con- 
vention is meeting this year in the South and because of the rate at 
which industries are developing in the South. The South is now 
producing 63 per cent of the cotton goods manufactured in the United 
States. Nearly one-half of the spindles are south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. The total active spindle hours in the United States 
for 1927 was 102,605,403, 478, the South reporting 64,471,286,361. 
The cotton textile industry of the South employs 260,000 persons 
out of the total for the United States of 460,000. It represents an 
investment of approximately $1,000,000,000. 

During the past year $50,000,000 has been invested in the south- 
ern rayon industry. 

Deposits of iron and coal in the same area have long made 
Alabama and Tennessee leaders in southern industry. Fabricating in- 
dustries have grown around the steel plants until the iron and steel 
industry is a close rival to lumbering in the southern states. 

Furniture-making has become a large industry, concentrated in 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia. An extensive fertilizer in- 
dustry is developing based upon local markets and use. Tobacco manu- 
facture is concentrated in North Carolina and Florida. 

In 1927 the South developed and used 2,760,567 horsepower. 
There have been extensive power developments in the past year. 

This trend to manufactures is attended by occupational changes 
from agricultural pursuits to work in factories under machine-pro- 
duction conditions. 

This means that many agricultural workers are turning to work 
in which they have no experience and have no standards by which to 
judge the value of their services or wages, hours and conditions of 
work paid them. These new factory workers have not only to learn 
new work, but to learn the business of promoting their new work 
interests. Unionism is the only agency that will help these southern 
factory workers. 

Articles in the pages following discuss many phases of this 
problem and may help those who deal with the problem. 
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Why Not Facts presented for consideration at the re- 
Prevent cent National Safety Congress are startling. 
Accidents? During the past year 70,000 persons were 

killed in traffic accidents; 25,000 industrial 
workers were killed, 8,600 of which could have been prevented, as 
well as 400,000 injuries to workers; 20,000 boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age were killed. 

Had industry followed known experience and installed avail- 
able safeguarding devices, many of these accidents could have been 
avoided. The representative of the Travellers Insurance Company 
estimated the cost of industrial accidents the past year at $500,000,000 
and that their frequency and cost could be reduced 50 per cent in a 
brief time, and ultimately reduced 88 per cent by putting into effect 
all information on prevention. 

These facts are a record of appalling waste that is a challenge 
to our intelligence and ability. One very basic principle should guide 
in our attack on the problem; technical information is inadequate for 
prevention unless supplemented by educational work. The human 
element is involved as well as the technical. It is not enough to have 
the facts as to accidents or the information on prevention. The workers 
themselves must be concerned to avoid injuries. Inculcation of habits 
of safety, safety education as an integral part of industrial and voca- 
tional education, discussion of safety by shop groups and functional 
participation of workers in all prevention undertakings are necessary 
if we are to reduce materially accidents in industry. 

Our unions have done most commendable work in promoting 
workers compensation for industrial accidents. We need to supple- 
ment this work to help in prevention undertakings. 


Teamsters The New Orleans (1902) Convention of the 
Twenty-fifth American Federation of Labor approved a 
Anniversary plan of amalgamation of the Teamdrivers’ 

International Union and Teamsters’ National 
Union. The result was the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, which recently cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary with fitting ceremonies. 

This organization is concrete evidence that in what are called 
“unskilled” trades splendid organizations can be formed. Teamsters 
in the early days worked long hours six days a week and were fortunate 
if they had a steady job. 

Wise leaders of the organization met changes in the industry 
and membership was offered to drivers of automobiles. _Member- 
ship has increased and collective bargaining has secured for the workers 
in the teaming trade increasingly good conditions. 
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Another Stage The great gray dirigible Graf Zeppelin 
In Air circling high around our capital city was 
Transportation visible announcement that a successful trans- 

Atlantic commercial voyage had been com- 
pleted. For more than four days the whole world had been follow- 
ing this pioneer voyage by radio. 

We knew of the accident to the Zeppelin and its partial repair 
while the ship remained in the air. We watched its course and its 
rate of speed, knowing we were witnessing the beginning of a new age 
in transportation. The story of the landing of the Zeppelin at Lake- 
hurst reported by the radio news correspondents enabled the whole 
world to participate in the memorable occasion. 

There were few who did not feel a genuine thrill at their pioneer 
trip. But we need to do more. We need to look ahead to see if this 
new industry can not profit by the experiences of previous develop- 
ments. The organized labor movement has a responsibility for the 
wage-earners who may be employed. The Goodyear Company has 
the right to use Zeppelin patents in the United States. Doubtless 
there will be factories to build ships for our own use. 

Wage-earners should be alert to their own interests. The union 
is the only business agency they can trust to promote their interests 
and manage their affairs. 


Bricklayers and The convention of the Bricklayers’ Interna- 
Increased Efficiency tional Union adopted a declaration which 

makes plain that union’s attitude on restric- 
tion of output. The charge that union bricklayers limit their output 
to a prescribed number per day has been reiterated many times, until 
accepted by those who did not attempt to find out the facts. 

The resolution officially affirms that the union neither orders or 
tolerates restriction of work or output. Quite the reverse is true, 
and this resolution declares in positive terms that it is the union’s set- 
tled policy to welcome and promote increased efficiency. 

This declaration of the bricklayers is in accord with the funda- 
mentals of trade unionism. Trade unionists realize that production 
is to satisfy needs, and that it is only by increasing the number and 
quality of these products that standards of living may be raised. 

On the other hand, this attitude of organized labor, of which 
the bricklayers’ resolution is typical, does not sanction unintelligent 
speeding-up. 

The term “unrestricted output” must be defined by fixing con- 
crete standards of output under determined conditions. In order that 
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these standards shall be intelligent and equitable it is essential that the 
union of bricklayers have the determining voice in fixing such standards. 

There are a few that would define unrestricted output as daily out- 
put to the exhaustion of the workers, but against their extravagant 
demands the workers must be protected by their union. 

The Bricklayers’ International Union has done a splendid thing 
in setting forth so clearly and so unequivocally its policy of not block- 
ing production, but of promoting it by the method of using the tools 
or in the handling of material necessary to efficient production. 


Local Responsibility One of the measuring rods which organized 
for Organizing Work \abor must constantly apply is that of growth 

and strength. So long as there are unorgan- 
ized workers in its jurisdiction the union has a problem in increasing its 
membership. The responsibility for this work rests primarily upon 
the officers and membership of that union. It is a mistake to expéct 
any central organization to carry on the local work. No organization 
has sufficient staff, and even if it had it would be a distinct loss through 
depriving locals of opportunity for growth. Instead of writing to 
a central office to send someone to do this work, the union should find 
out what is to be done and what resources it has to meet the problem. 
Any central officer is only too glad to supplement local initiative by 
sending some one to counsel and by supplying organizing and educa- 
tional literature. 

With the help of suggestions and information, the local union 
can usually deal with its own problems. One thing both central and 
local officials should have constantly in mind—to be on watch for 
manifestations of ability in all members, so that the union may help 
develop such ability and have its additional service for the promotion 
of the cause of Labor. 

There is an old adage that expresses a very large element of 
truth: If you want a thing well done, do it yourself. The local 
labor movement must be primarily responsible for local organizing 
work. Inspiration, counsel and aid may come from outside sources, 
but the main burden rests upon the local group. An outstanding 
characteristic of the accounts of southern organizing activities pub- 
lished in this issue is acceptance of this principle of local responsibility. 
The South has accepted responsibility for its own advancement and 
has courageously gone to work. 

May every central labor union in the North and the South 
plan its organizing campaign for 1928-9 with this fundamental truth 
in mind. . 
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Noise—A problem Noise is the result of vibrations. The effect 
of vibrations on material things is evident 
from reports of the damage subways and tubes are doing to ancient 
European buildings and the effect of automobile traffic on substantial 
road pavings. But so far as people are concerned, we have believed 
that the nervous system could adjust to noise and cease to suffer from 
the jars of vibrations. A world expert on noise, Professor Henry J. 
Spooner, has again called attention to the effects of noise even when 
it ceases to be a conscious sensation, stating that even a harmful noise, 
when continuous, may be mistaken for silence. He says: ‘Hence 
the danger to public health, as, although noise may not be heard, the 
nerve force suffers, the power of the nerve-pores and corpuscles being 
affected by the stimulation until it declines from exhaustion.” 
Professor Spooner has the training of a mechanical and civil 
engineer; he has patented steam turbine machinery and has lectured 
on engineering in high technical institutions; he served as efficiency 
consultant and on committees studying fatigue, noise and waste. This 
background adds significance to his sustained efforts to reduce pre- 
ventable noise—and he does not believe that professional men are 
right in assuming that traffic and industrial noises can not be abated. 
In the United States there has been a steady increase in nervous 
diseases. As a public health measure as well as an aid to industrial 


efficiency, we should lay a responsibility upon technicians to accom- 
pany all technical progress with studies of the effects upon health. 
Riveting, mechanical drills, street traffic, noisy automobile horns, office 
noises, lay an additional or perhaps avoidable tax on the nervous sys- 
tem. Research can devise substitute methods or materials or new 


ways. 





THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THE SOUTH 
IN RELATION TO LABOR 


CLARENCE E. BoNNETT 


Department of Economics, Tulane University 


T is not easy to understand the full 
I effects of modern industrialism on 

the labor problem in the South. 
In the first place, Southern traditions 
and institutions must be given careful 
consideration. In the second place, 
the South covers considerable terri- 
tory with many conditions, differing 
widely both in regard to the varying 
rates of progress that modern in- 
dustrialism has made in various types 
of communities, and in regard to the 
the traditions and social institutions 
affected. For our present purposes, 
we need be concerned only with a 
rough outline of the situation, and 
with somewhat random sketches of 
the details. To illustrate and con- 
trast conditions: While the moun- 
taineer of Tennessee has certain prob- 
lems in common with the bayou 
dweller of Louisiana, they have 
widely different viewpoints, due partly 
to dissimilar conditions that each has 
to meet. Both may have large fami- 
lies and always be in poverty. Both 
may be individualistic. Both may 
possess a certain sort of shrewdness, 
but neither will probably be well edu- 
cated or highly intelligent. In their 
efforts to get a livelihood, they may 
find the fundamental problem very 
similar, but the means used, most 
generally, differ greatly. Boats of 
some sort are indispensable to the 
bayou dwellers; transportation is 
cheap; and much of the food of these 
people is taken from the water. 
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Boats are of little or no use to the 
mountaineer ; transportation is costly; 
and his food can be taken from the 
land only, and after strenuous efforts 
on his part. Even the difference of 
altitude and humidity is of some sig- 
nificance. 

Modern industrialism has affected 
certain sections of the South indirectly 
only. While to one group on a 
bayou it has brought perhaps a 
shrimp cannery with its seasonal em- 
ployment and unemployment, for 
other bayou groups it has merely: 
modified their ancient forms of ob- 
taining a livelihood. Many bayou 
dwellers still gather moss, rot out the 
fiber, dry it, and sell it. They still 
fish and hunt and trap. They find, 
however, under modern industrialism, 
a better market for the diminishing 
supply of fish, frogs and furs, when 
these may be legally sold. They may 
even make illegal sales of game and 
fish at advantageous prices. Their 
old occupation of carrying on trans- 
portation is now restricted largely to 
carrying bootleg liquor, and to hiring 
out boats to occasional fishermen and 
duck hunters. They still cut firewood 
and take it to market by boat, barge 
or raft. Their earnings are usually 
meager, and their standard of living 
very low. They still live in crowded 
quarters, and malaria still takes its 
heavy toll in loss of energy and even 
of life. 
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Again, modern industrialism has 
caused communities to differ widely. 
For instance, it has made the Bir- 
mingham district the iron and steel 
center of the South. It has developed 
the textile industry mainly in the 
Carolinas and Georgia. It has caused 
tobacco manufacturing to be highly 
developed in Virginia and North 
Carolina. There is no longer the 
old South with cotton culture the 
dominant means of livelihood in most 
localities. Modern industrialism has 
brought about great diversification. 
Some of the industries are based on 
cotton culture; some are as independ- 
ent as any industry can well be. Save 
for traditions and certain social in- 
stitutions, the old South has broken 
up. Moreover, modern industrial- 
ism is affecting profoundly those tradi- 
tions and social institutions. Out of 
this situation looms a new problem 
for the South. How can the neces- 
sary adjustments be made? 

Modern industrialism in the South 
has drawn its supply of labor almost 
entirely from native sources; there 
have been no hordes of immigrants 
from various nations, and the newer 
horde displacing in turn the older 
horde, as the North has experienced 
in such industries as meat packing 
and iron and steel manufacturing. 
The native labor of the South may be 
classified in a number of ways, for 
example: (1) as skilled and unskilled, 
with the unskilled in overwhelming 
majority; (2) white and negro, with 
the negro forming the large majority; 
(3) the tenant farmer and the former 
land-owning mountaineer, each of 
whom seeks—to employ a native ex- 
pression—“public work” in mill town 
or lumber camp, coal mine or factory, 
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when his efforts to obtain a livelihood 
by his former occupation have brought 
him almost to starvation. Many of 
the tenant farmers who have failed 
and left the farm for “public work” 
are negroes; almost invariably the 
mountaineers who have come to the 
mill town, to put the entire family to 
work, are white. Then there are the 
descendants of these ex-tenant farm- 
ers and former mountaineers. These 
descendants have grown up in the 
older mill towns and often have be- 
come a fixed part of it. For them, the 
mill town is sufficient unto itself. To 
a labor organizer, they are a problem 
hard to solve. 

In the South the drift of labor has 
been predominantly from the farm to 
the mill town, lumber camp, coal 
mine, or factory. Not even the pres- 
ence of free land, or almost free land, 
has ever caused, throughout the In- 
dustrial Revolution in the South, any 
pronounced drift in the opposite direc- 
tion. In times of industrial or sea- 
sonal depression, ex-farmers in con- 
siderable numbers have returned to 
the home farm, but these are not 
usually content to remain there when 
the demand for industrial labor re- 
vives. It is rare, indeed, where the 
industrial laborer who was not for- 
merly a farmer ever goes into farm- 
ing. A poor crop year, however, 
often sends temporarily a land-own- 
ing farmer into logging, tie-making, 
or other so-called “public work.” 
So long as the earnings are greater 
in “public work” than in farming, 
many of the farms are neglected. 
Under such conditions, the formation 
of strong labor organizations is al- 
most impossible. 
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This reserve army of native la- 
borers has undoubtedly been an im- 
portant factor in keeping wages low 
in the South. The returns to land- 
owning farmers have quite generally 
been low in recent years, with only 
occasionally a profitable year in fa- 
vored localities. The tenant farmer 
has rarely been above the poverty line. 
Accordingly, any enterprise that of- 
fered wages much above the generally 
meager earnings of the farm could 
easily obtain an adequate supply of 
labor. Of course, the cost of living 
is lower in the South than in the 
North, simply because fewer things 
are required, for, while food is cheaper 
as a rule, there are other necessities 
that, quality for quality, are higher, 
especially clothing in a commissary- 
controlled mill town. Lest, however, 
the mill-town factors be over-esti- 
mated, we may note that wages are 
relatively low among clerical workers 
on the railroads of the South, and that 
these workers are quite generally 
organized. So long as the supply of 
labor cannot be controlled, the wages 
of any group of workers in the South 
cannot be maintained at a much higher 
level than that of relatively unskilled 
laborers generally. The difference in 
training and skill required tends to 
be equalized by the higher social esti- 
mation attached to the occupation re- 
quiring that skill and training, es- 
pecially if the job is a “white-collar” 
one, rather than by a much higher 
wage scale. But when the supply of 
labor in an occupation is as closely 
controlled as that of the bar pilots, 
the wage scale may be relatively high. 

Modern industrialism in the South 
has been a factor in the development 
of market gardening, strawberry rais- 
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ing, and other specialized forms of 
agriculture. These have undoubtedly 
added more laborers to the group of 
casual workers, and intensified sea- 
sonal unemployment. Canning estab- 
lishments, likewise, mean either sea- 
sonal unemployment or migratory 
workers, and probably both. Vari- 
ous phases of the labor problem are 
clearly developing in the South. 
Modern industrialism in the South 
has brought the mill town to its high- 
est development. Originally the mill 
town was usually located in an iso- 
lated spot, often far from any other 
large community. The houses as well 
as the land were the property of the 
mill owner. While these houses 
lacked most, if not all, of the modern 
features, they were as good as or 
better than the former homes of the 
laborers. Usually the rent was very 
low, much lower than identical houses 
in other communities. However, a 
house could be occupied by a family 
only so long as one of its members 
worked for the mill owner. Although 
the outlay for housing was low, and 
the expenses for fuel generally little 
or nothing, the prices charged at the 
company-owned commissary for sup- 
plies were very high if the articles 
were not produced on nearby farms. 
The workers were practically forced 
to buy all supplies at the commissary 
through the use of book credit, store 
orders, brass checks or coupon books, 
or by some combination of these. 
This “credit money” might sometimes 
be redeemed for as much as eighty 
cents on the dollar, often for much 
less. Pay days were infrequent and 
the workers were induced in every 
way to spend all the earnings that 
would have otherwise been due them 
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on pay day. Workers who left the 
mill town while owing the commis- 
sary were, in certain instances, ar- 
rested and “let out” to the mill owner 
to work out both the “fine” and debt. 
The control of the mill town was 
strictly in the hands of the mill owner, 
and anyone challenging his authority 
was not tolerated in the limits of the 
mill town. There was, accordingly, 
no demand for local government by 
the governed. Nor were there any 
labor organizations, since labor or- 
ganizers were regarded as even more 
undesirable than disturbing loafers or 
petty criminals. In fact, one of the 
Southern delegates to the first conven- 
tion of the Citizens’ Industrial As- 
sociation of America proclaimed that 
such labor organizers disappeared 
and no one ever heard of them again; 
he suggested that Northerners em- 


ploy that method to solve their labor 


troubles. While schools were given 
little thought, the churches were not 
neglected. If negroes were quite gen- 
erally employed, the mill owner fre- 
quently contributed in some way to 
the support of the negro church, and, 
accordingly, found in the negro 
preacher a source of support and in- 
formation on matters affecting em- 
ployment relations in the mill. The 
significance of this situation is well 
understood in the light of the fact 
that the negro preacher is quite gen- 
erally the most influential negro in a 
negro community. 

While modern industrialism has re- 
fined or eliminated many of the con- 
ditions of the old-time mill town, 
there are some that have undergone 
little change. The houses are better 
built.- Sanitation is distinctly im- 
proved. The city is made attractive 
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in many ways. The commissary, if 
it is continued, is often thoroughly 
modernized, and its prices may com- 
pare favorably with those of stores 
on a competitive basis. Modern 
schools may be built and maintained. 
Welfare work, in many of its various 
forms, may be undertaken. Hos- 
pitals, visiting nurses, libraries, and 
recreation centers may all be on a 
highly efficient basis. Of course, the 
mill town is now more paternalistic 
than ever, but the underlying motive 
has probably changed. The local 
government is still in the hands of 
the more or less enlightened mill 
owners. Labor disturbances are rare. 
The labor agitator or organizer is 
still regarded as an undesirable of the 
worst type. Bogalusa stands as a 
warning to labor organizers of their 
possible peril in strictly mill towns. 
When court records show that labor 
organizers have been murdered by 
those in control of a mill town, and 
no one punished, labor organizers may 
well fear that type of mill towns. 
Welfare work in the Southern mill 
towns has been inspired by two differ- 
ent motives, one a paternal feeling, 
the other a desire for efficiency. Wel- 
fare work has undoubtedly satisfied 
the paternal attitude of the Southern- 
born mill owner. He has generally 
treated his workers largely as if they 
were children. They are his wards, 
and are dependent upon him in many 
ways; at least, such is his general at- 
titude. He may, for this reason, favor 
prohibition for his workers, although 
he may drink quite freely. On the 
other hand, the desire for efficiency 
may be the real motive for welfare 
work. Welfare work has enabled the 
mill owner to maintain better control 
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over his workers at all times. Health- 
ful diversion, under the indirect guid- 
ance of the mill owner, increases the 
eficiency of the mill worker. The 
installation of the best machinery in 
thoroughly modernized factory build- 
ings, with working conditions more 
healthful and safe, has for the mo- 
tive force an efficiency that reduces 
the labor cost per unit of product. 
Under these circumstances, prohibi- 
tion for the workers is favored be- 
cause it has made the workers more 
efficient, rather than because of any 
high moral urge. Recreation centers 
are designed to supply a social life 
that makes workers more efficient at 
work, so that they will not use the 
employer’s time in sobering up, and 
not be a hazard to the life and limbs 
of fellow workmen, to say nothing of 
the danger to the drinkers themselves 
from accidents. In case of accidents, 
the company doctor and hospital add 
to the efficiency of the system as a 
whole. They even pay in lessening 
compensation to the employees for in- 
juries and in damage suits at law. 
False claims are almost impossible, 
and malingering is made difficult. 
Efficiency has clearly resulted from 
safeguarding the health of the work- 
ing group, although only a few may 
require medical attention. 

With modern industrialism in the 
South has come the importation of 
the Northern employer. Most of the 
old textile mill towns were Southern 
owned, but recently Northern capital 
and management have become quite 
extensive—in fact, the great expan- 
sion of the textile industry in the 
South is due almost entirely to the 
migration of Northern capital and 
management from New England into 


the South. Among the causes that led 
to this migration are the lower wages 
paid, the weakness or entire absence 
of unions, and the greater freedom 
from labor laws in the South. The 
Northern employer, usually in charge 
of a Northern-owned corporation, has 
introduced in the South a new attitude 
towards labor management, that of 
efficiency. The Northern employer 
cannot tolerate the leisurely methods 
of work so common to the Southern 
negro. Close supervision has been 
required to prevent slowness or slip- 
shod work, or even both. If paid by 
the piece, the negro worker must be 
watched closely in order to prevent 
slip-shod work. When paid by the 
hour or day, the negro worker seems 
almost divested of energy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, restriction of output in 
the South has been a habit or custom, 
brought down from slavery days. It 
is a habit rather than an instrument 
of warfare against the employer to 
force concessions from him. There 
has been no recognized standard out- 
put among the unorganized workers. 
They are simply attempting to get by 
with the least amount of work. Ac- 
cordingly, the quantity and quality of 
the work performed by such em- 
ployees has varied greatly and has 
depended almost entirely upon the 
ability of the supervisor to speed up 
the work and require that it be prop- 
erly done. In accomplishing the larg- 
est results, fear has been an outstand- 
ing force, and especially the fear of 
the loss of a job when jobs are hard 
to find. For instance, in the North- 
ern-owned lumber-mill town of Boga- 
lusa, when the price of lumber de- 
clined in the post-war depression, the 
corporation decided to curtail produc- 
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tion. To accomplish this, over a 
thousand employees were discharged. 
But, instead of production declining, 
it was actually greater than before. 
The fear of discharge when unem- 
ployment was becoming general 
caused the workers who remained to 
increase their efforts, so that they ac- 
tually did more work than the origi- 
nal working force had done. Of 
course, the least efficient workers were 
among those that were discharged, 
and no worker who still had a job 
wanted to be classed with the least 
efficient, and so be first among the 
next group to be discharged. The 
scarcity of labor during the war had 
removed for the time being the fear 
of unemployment by the workers, 
and employees could not be easily 
driven. 

Accordingly, so long as labor is 
abundant, the Northern employer, di- 
rectly or through a lesser boss, can 
drive the worker as few Southern em- 
ployers ever did. Loud and rough 
commands, threats and discharge are 
methods quite generally used. 

The bonus system, however, has 
recently been introduced by Northern 
employers with remarkable results 
among Southern negroes. One large 
lumber concern, by means of the 
bonus, greatly reduced its labor costs, 
for instance, in loading lumber carts. 
By this system the cost was reduced 
from go cents to 46 cents a cart, and 
the strong negro laborers received 
more on pay day than they had ever 
earned before. While the negroes 
did not know the standard rate, they 
loaded the carts as rapidly as pos- 
sible and thus obtained the bonus. 

Another innovation, similar in pur- 
pose, is stock ownership by employees. 
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This has been fostered in the South 
mainly by Northern-owned or con- 
trolled corporations. This system 
has been most conspicuous on street 
railways. As a result, the street- 
railway employees’ unions have been 
made less effective. Greater effi- 
ciency of employees is claimed and 
attributed in large part to this inno- 
vation. Clearly the allegiance of the 
workers to their union has been dis- 
tinctly weakened in a number of spe- 
cific cases. Strikes that would other- 
wise have been sanctioned by the em- 
ployees—they had been sanctioned in 
the past for identical causes—failed 
to receive the necessary votes when 
the issue was put to the secret ballot 
of the stock-owning employees. 

The influx of Northern manage- 
ment is at least preparing the negro 
for migration to the North, while 
Northern capital has been the main 
factor in inducing it. Perhaps no 
negro has ever reasoned it out fully 
that if he can work under Northern 
management in the South, where the 
supply of labor is abundant, he may 
rightly expect better pay and treat- 
ment in the North, where labor is not 
so abundant. The labor agents from 
the North, however, do not find it 
difficult to convince him that he will 
receive better wages and treatment in 
the North. Again, the Northern- 
controlled railroads annually contrib- 
ute to the migration northward of 
large groups of negro workers as 
extra gangs collected in the South and 
taken North. Once North, few of 
these workers return to the South. 
This migration of negro workers is 
having a profound effect upon the 
South. 
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Modern industrialism is fast de- 
stroying the old type of Southern 
darkey. This fact is so clearly rec- 
ognized that a monument to him has 
recently been erected at Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. It has frequently been 
said that negroes can not be induced 
to form a strong labor organization 
because of their unstable character. 
If this is the real force at work, then 
there is less hope than ever that 
unionism will become strong among 
Southern negroes, for the newer type 
of negro is far less dependable, far 
less stable in character, than the for- 
mer type. This is shown also in the 
great increase in labor turnover 
among Southern negroes, and even 
strikingly so among domestic serv- 
ants. 

Northern management 


has at- 


tempted in one way to meet the prob- 


lem of instability of negro workmen 
by having pay day on Monday. This 
means that the negro worker soon 
learns that he needs to report for 
work on Monday morning in order to 
get his pay; accordingly, he is not 
likely to change jobs during the week. 
The negro worker is in a better condi- 
tion for work when he has not spent 
both day and night of the intervening 
holiday in his efforts to dispose of his 
pay. In some instances, shrewd and 
unscrupulous white gamblers con- 
nected with the management have ac- 
complished the same result when the 
negroes were paid on Saturday. The 
negro’s love for games of chance 
made him an easy prey for the 
sharper. When the negro has no 
money left in his pocket, he is ready 
to return to work. 

Labor organizations are weak 
among Southern negroes because these 
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are generally unskilled laborers, of 
which there has usually been a sur- 
plus at nearly all times and in all 
localities. No strong labor organ- 
ization is possible under such condi- 
tions. As a matter of fact, the negro 
is a great “joiner,” for the number of 
negro “benefit associations” in the 
South is legion. To these various 
“benefit associations” the employer 
has made no opposition, and they 
flourish. But let any group of ne- 
groes form themselves into a labor 
organization, and they will find in 
most communities not only that their 
jobs are filled by other negroes, but 
that as union members they are un- 
desirables whose presence will not be 
tolerated in that community. This 
situation is, however, an unstable one. 
The surplus of labor is being reduced 
by migration on one hand, and is 
being absorbed by new industries in 
the South on the other hand. The 
problem is fast becoming complicated, 
and new forces are making the old 
methods obsolete. 

It is well to note here that while 
unionism is relatively weak in the 
South, strong organizations of em- 
ployers exist. These organizations 
in many cases are rather informal, in 
many others they are known as com- 
mercial or trade associations. But in 
nearly every instance they are dis- 
tinctly belligerent towards unionism 
and display their strength most clearly 
in defeating labor legislation and in 
obtaining the enactment of legisla- 
tion to which unions are strongly op- 
posed. 

In conclusion, modern industrialism 
has brought an influx of Northern 
capital and management into the 
South. That Northern capital and 
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management are working profound 
changes in the South and bringing 
new problems to the South can be 
seen on every hand—in textile manu- 
facturing, steel making, the extrac- 
tion and refining of oil, the lumber 
industry and others to complete the 
list. On the one hand, this newer 
management utilizes the most im- 
proved machines in thoroughly mod- 
ernized factories, and introduces wel- 
fare work, bonus systems and stock’ 
ownership by employees, all designed 
to increase the efficiency of the work- 
ers. On the other hand, it has 
adopted, with little modification, the 
old-time Southern methods of pre- 
venting agitation. The great changes 
made and being made call, however, 
for new adjustments throughout the 
entire complicated situation. The 
problem is there, although tempo- 
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rarily it may be buried under a mass 
of various devices. How will the 
situation be met when the surplus of 
labor dissipates itself by negro migra- 
tion to the North, or is absorbed by 
industria] expansion, or is depleted by 
both means? Will trade-unionism in 
the North listlessly accept its defeat 
when the factories migrate from 
unionized Northern communities to 
the non-unionized South? How will 
the workers, in time, react to the 
paternalistic-efiiciency methods of the 
newer type of management? What 
may be the outcome of the changing 
character of the negro worker? If 
we read aright, are we not at the in- 
troduction to the book, rather than 
at the end of the final chapter? Yet 


there are many who say, “We have 
no labor problem in the South.” 


REASSURED 


Grace TURNER 


Sometimes when heart’s most beautiful desire 
Falters in coward agony of fears 

And hope is blinded by the stinging tears 
And love is only wood charred by the fire; 
When body, heart and spirit fail and tire 
And friendship but eludes the lonely years 
And, shrinking, thought into the future peers 
Across the broken dust of beauty’s pyre— 
Then I take courage from triumphant dead, 
Victorious tenants of the Great Unseen, 


Who once in human weakness ached and bled 

And learned to hold life’s dearest prizes mean. 

I, too, foiled at the hands of time, 

Through death shall seize the triumph, love sublime. 





WHAT PRICE 100 PER CENT AMERICANISM 
T. A. WiLson 


President North Carolina State Federation of Labor 


IVIC organizations and “prom- 
inent” citizens of North Caro- 
lina boast of the fact that the 

State has the smallest percentage of 
foreign born population of any State 
in the United States. Such organiza- 
tions and the Chambers of Commerce 
advertise in national trade and busi- 
ness periodicals as an inducement for 
manufacturers to locate in North 
Carolina and other Southern States 
that we have native-born workers ac- 
customed to long hours, and at con- 
siderably less pay than similar workers 
in other sections of the country. Often 
these advertisements mention that la- 
bor unions are not known or there are 
none in the manufacturing industries. 
There is an inference that the workers 
are contented with bad working condi- 
tions and submissive. 

Recently, though, the Greensboro 
Daily News in commenting editori- 
ally upon some State labor activities 
referred to the fact that if the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other civic or- 
ganizations were inducing manufac- 
turers to locate in this State or any- 
where in the South on the basis that 
the wages are low and the workers 
will continue to be contented with low 
wages and conditions that usually go 
with low wages, they were bringing 
the manufacturers into the South un- 
der misrepresentation. 

In the report of James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, to the last Con- 
gress and compiled during the sum- 
mer of 1927, he gives ‘the average 
weekly wage in the United States for 


skilled male workers at $31.48 and 
unskilled male workers, $24.49. 

The report of Frank D. Grist, 
Commissioner of Labor and Printing 
for North Carolina, for 1925-26, 
and signed December 15, 1926 (lat- 
est available), gives three basic man- 
ufacturing industries; to-wit, textile, 
tobacco, furniture. 

‘Before quoting from his figures 
as to average wages paid in these in- 
dustries and drawing a comparison 
with the United States average, we 
will mention the fact that he gives a 
high average and a low average but 
does not say as to the percentage in 
the high bracket or the total number 
of workers in the lower group. From 
the writer’s experience far more will 
be found in the low average bracket 
than in the higher, and from per- 
sonal, experience has found workers 
employed in some plants for even 
less than the lowest given in the 
commissioner’s report for the specific 
manufacturing plant. 

In the textile industry the commis- 
sioner gives the high average as 
$31.40 per week for male workers 
as compared with the United States 
skilled workers at $31.48 and un- 
skilled at $24.49, but does not men- 
tion the far greater number of hours 
North Carolina workers labor. The 
above comparison is not so bad if it 
was not for the difference in hours, 
and there is the low average for this 
State of $11.66 per week, or $19.82 
less than the national average for 
skilled workers and $12.83 less than 
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the national unskilled workers. And 
again the writer wants to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is his expe- 
rience that far more are employed 
for the low figures. 

The high average for male work- 
ers in the tobacco industry is 68 cents 
per week less than the nation’s aver- 
age, and $6.41 more than the na- 
tion’s unskilled. The low average 
for the State is $11.88 per week or 
$19.60 per week less than the United 
States skilled and $12.61 less than the 
unskilled. 

The above figures are for one of the 
most prosperous industries (tobacco) 
in America at the present time and 
this prosperity has existed for many 
years as illustrated by the handsome 
dividends paid by the principal cor- 
porations. 

Recently the writer has assisted in 
an organization campaign among 
workers in one of the large plants in 
this State and among the applications 
for membership many workers gave 
their earnings as much lower than the 
lowest given by the commissioner for 
the same company. 

The furniture industry pays a high 
average per week of 80 cents more 
than the skilled average for the na- 
tion and $9.97 above the unskilled 
but does not mention the additional 
hours per day. The low average is 
$11.60 per week, or $19.88 less than 
the country’s skilled average and 
$12.89 less than the unskilled. 

As very little stock is publicly sold 
in the furniture industry the specific 
earnings can not be optained but there 
are many evidences of prosperity for 
the managers and owners, but only a 
bare existence for most of the work- 
ers as illustrated by the figures. 
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So much for the male workers. 

But many manufacturers come into 
the South not alone for the male 
workers who are willing to work long 
hours for little pay and under poor 
working conditions, but many are 
secondary employers of labor and 
seek women and children. The num- 
ber of children employed has greatly 
decreased in recent years, but there 
is still plenty of room for further im- 
provement. Therefore, we will next 
consider the women. 

The United States average, accord- 
ing to the same source of figures, gives 
but one amount, $17.37, not stating 
as to what percentage is skilled or 
unskilled of the women workers. The 
textile industry in this State pays a 
high average of $16.94, according 
to Commissoner Grist, or 43 cents 
less than the average for the coun- 
try; but again there is that low aver- 
age of unknown numbers with $10.34 
per week, or $7.03 less than the na- 
tion. 

The tobacco industry pays $18.32 
per week for a high average; and a 
minimum average of $10.34, or $7.03 
less than the nation’s average. 

There being but few women en- 
ployed in the furniture industry we 
will not compare it, but the knitting 
mills, a branch of the textile, employs 
principally women, and again you 
will find the same great contrast. 

As stated above earnings are not 
available for the furniture industry, 
but there is no question about the 
money making ability of the tobacco 
industry when we find one company 
paying 8, 10, 12, 18 and 28 per cent 
cash dividends per year, and followed 
by stock split-ups of 200 per cent, then 
33 1-3 per cent and 25 per cent. The 
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same company last year earned net 
over $29,000,000 after deducting 
everything imaginable to keep from 
paying income taxes. We all know 
what skill can be used in this: the en- 
deavor to avoid taxes; thus making 
actual earnings much. more. Our 
Southern cotton mills paying ex- 
tremely low wages and working long 
hours (North Carolina permits legally 
sixty hours per week, and no official 
inspectors to enforce the sixty) enjoy 
the benefit of the extremely high pro- 
tective tariff of industry, which is 
probably the highest for any large 
American industry. 

~ North Carolina had 49,792 men 
employed in cotton mills during 1925 
and 1926, according to the commis- 
sioner; and 30,582 women, also 3,- 
144 children. The knitting mills em- 
ployed 4,354 men and 8,979 women; 
furniture, 12,432 men and 317 
women, 45 children; tobacco indus- 
try, 10,846 men, 9,519 women and 
100 children. 

Thus we see the 100 per cent Amer- 
ican workers of North Carolina work- 
ing for European wages and the 
“workers of foreign birth” in the 
North, East and West getting the 
American wages that the country likes 
to boast of. 

But there is activity among the or- 
ganized workers of North Carolina 
through its State Federation of La- 


bor, Central Bodies and the Piedmont. 


Organizing Council. Most of the or- 
ganization work up to the present 
time has been confined to renewing 
life and installing new locals among 
the building and printing trades, with 
three new common laborers’ unions, 
one new bus drivers, street rail- 
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way employees, structural iron work- 
ers, barbers and others, also a new 
Central Labor Union. As well we 
find some dormant locals taking on 
much new life, such as a Carpenters’ 
Local growing within sixteen months 
from fifteen members to over three 
hundred fifty. The general morale 
of the labor movement of North 
Carolina has been quickened, with 
that desire for activity that spells 
success. The central bodies are hav- 
ing better attendance. We hear rumb- 
lings of unrest among the factory 
workers and during the past year two 
unorganized strikes in factories, and 
other manifestations of interest. With 
the possibility of organization work 
among some factory workers in the 
near future, we hope to see the day 
when conditions in the factories will 
be based on union standards. 

All of the above is in addition to a 
big campaign that has been waged by 
the Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union in Winston-Salem during the 
past twelve months where thousands 
of workers have enrolled under the 
banner of the Tobacco Workers. 

Much of the union activity can be 
traced to the Piedmont Organizing 
Council, a booster organization hold- 
ing meetings monthly, with Raleigh, 
Durham, Greensboro and Winston- 
Salem being the principal participants 
because of their close proximity, but 
others being invited to attend and the 
meetings always open to everybody. 
Much wholesome publicity has come 
from these meetings. It is a new de- 
parture in the labor movement. A 
similar movement has been started in 
Virginia. 

A more detailed account of the 
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Council’s activities will be given in a 
later article. 

In addition to the above, the State 
Federation of Labor has a definite 
legislative program with an excel- 
lent chance of having a workmen’s 
compensation law passed, and other 
constructive measures considered. 

Briefly, we had a 30 per cent in- 
crease in the State Federation during 
the past year; an Interstate Labor 
Conference held in the State under the 
auspices of the Federation; Southern 
Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industry held a six weeks’ session at 
Burnsville and plans for a confer- 
ence of a representative of each 
Southern State Federation to meet in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to discuss labor 
laws, organization and workers edu- 
cation in an effort to get a general 
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movement along these lines through- 
out the South, also the State Federa- 
tion at its last convention asked for 
a conference of representatives from 
Virginia and the two Carolinas to 
discuss labor legislation. 

All for our. 100 per cent American 
workers of the South who have been 
working for such miserable wages, and 
paying prices equal to any other sec- 
tion of the country for like goods 
purchased. With continued co-op- 
eration from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and international or- 
ganizations we are going to trans- 
form the above mentioned conditions 
and make North Carolina and the 
South a place of American wages and 
working conditions with shorter 
hours. 


ORGANIZING RESULTS 


ALFRED HOFFMAN 


HE Piedmont Organizing Coun- 

cil caused the reorganization of 

the Greensboro Central Labor 
Union, which at the present time is 
one of the finest in the State of North 
Carolina. 

In Durham the council activity 
caused the organization of automobile 
mechanics, street railway employees, 
hod carriers, and has brought in- 
creased membership to the carpenters, 
bricklayers, electricians, hosiery work- 
ers and plumbers. The council was 
also instrumental in having the rail- 
way clerks affiliate with that body. 
At this time there are in process of 
organization locals of retail clerks, 
printing pressmen, firemen and oilers, 
and building service employees, 
though an attempt on the part of the 


policemen to organize was diverted 
into other channels. 

In Greensboro the plasterers were 
brought into the Central Labor 
Union. The hod carriers were or- 
ganized as were the metal polishers 
and stove mounters. Organizing 
work is now under way among the 
bakers, retail clerks, hosiery workers 
and garment workers. Open meet- 
ings of the bakers and retail clerks 
were held but final action has not been 
taken. 

A local of automobile mechanics 
was formed in Oxford, and increased 
membership was reported in Greens- 
boro among the printers, carpenters, 
bricklayers, plumbers and molders. 
The molders increased their member- 
ship 100 per cent. 
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In Winston-Salem a hod carriers 
union grew from about 35 members 
to almost 350. Together with the 
Piedmont Council agitation there, of 
course, was the tobacco workers drive 
which netted the carpenters almost 
300 new members and the creation of 
a bus drivers union. 

In Raleigh, North Carolina, no new 
unions have been reported but in- 
creased interest is causing good at- 
tendance at the Central Labor Union 
meetings which had been farcical for 
a long time. It also caused a fac- 
tional fight to die down in the city. 
Raleigh is different from the other 
cities in not being an industrial center, 
but rather a political and educational 
center. 

The Piedmont Council has caused 
a movement to start in the Tidewater 
section of Virginia and in the South- 
ern Virginia territory also. An or- 
ganizing conference of all southern 
state federations is planned for the 
near future to be held in Chattanooga 
under the auspices of the Tennessee 
Federation of Labor, to be called by 
the North Carolina Federation. A 
conference on labor legislation for 
Virginia, North and South Carolina 
and Tennessee has been endorsed and 
will be held in November, prior to the 
meeting of the various state federa- 
tions. 

The State Federation of Labor 
after several years has at last been 
put on its feet, and at the last conven- 
tion 55 new affiliations were credited 
to the Piedmont Council, with a sur- 
plus in the treasury. The council also 
acts as a great educational factor as 
many non-union people attend its 
meetings. 
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The Wilmington movement awoke 
after two years of lethargy with the 
Centra] Labor Union there staging a 
Labor Day celebration, the first in 
three years. 


In Raleigh, Labor Day was cele- 
brated for the first time in six years. 
Durham and Greensboro cooperated 
to make it a success. 


The Raleigh Union Herald has 
been revived into a state weekly with 
a fine union circulation throughout the 
Piedmont section. This section is 
gaining in strength. 

After the Danville, Virginia, meet- 
ing in July, a local of barbers was 
formed in this city. 

There is a revival meeting on in 
Wilmington with the plumbers, re- 
porting an increase of 95 per cent in 
their membership and a series of open 
meetings in the building trades in 
progress with gratifying results. 


Aside from concrete results, it 
might be said that the council has 
caused a change in public opinion on 
the labor issue and a new editorial 
policy on the part of many of our 
state papers. Their news policy also 
has changed to a very fair one. Plans 
are laid to reach the business and 
professional elements with our story, 
and to enlist the aid of the liberal 
academic group in the state. Minis- 
ters of all sects are changing in their 
attitude also. The general labor pub- 
licity is making it easier to approach 
people for the purpose of organizing 
and the spread of the movement will 
make a fine background for a co- 
operative drive. . 











HE organized labor movement 
of Tennessee is one of the good 
movements of the Southern 
States. The Tennessee Federation 
of Labor was organized September 
7, 1896, and is therefore in its thirty- 
second year. During all these years 
it has been a very militant movement, 
striving always to attain the goal 
adopted at the birth of the movement 
and the declarations of the American 
Federation of Labor. Its officers 
have been ever watchful of the mov- 
ing of industry into the State, seel‘ing 
to bring about organization and im- 
proved conditions for those who toil. 
The results obtained speak for them- 
selves in the matter of improved con- 
ditions and legislation. We realize 
that the economic salvation of the 
workers is organization and nothing 
short of it. 

The labor laws on the statute books 
of Tennessee are among the best in 
the Southland. During these thirty- 
two years of effort the following pro- 
tective legislation has been enacted 
into law: 

Contracts in restraint of elective 
franchise; unlawful to operate barber 
shops on Sunday; separate toilets for 
female employees; Bureau of Labor 
and Mining Statistics; workshop and 
factory inspection department; re- 
quiring firms to redeem scrip, etc., 
and to redeem in lawful moneys; 
regulating the employment of women 
and children; vagrancy law — All 
persons who are able to work and do 
not, but hire out their minor children 


TENNESSEE FEDERATION OF LABOR 
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and subsist on their wages; sanitary 
food law; child labor law; fire es- 
capes on workshops and establish- 
ments of any kind; semi-monthly pay 
days; compulsory education law; pro- 
viding seats for female employees; 
sweat shop law; electricians license 
law; plumbers license law; regulating 
employment agency; bath house in 
foundries; regulating the labeling of 
mattresses; workmen’s compensation 
law; vocational rehabilitation (per- 
sons disabled in industry). 

In all cases the above laws are 
being improved to protect the work- 
ers. The labor laws coming under 
the enforcement of the Factory In- 
spection Bureau are very well en- 
forced. This enforcement, through 
the chief and deputies of the bureau, 
is very good. Every complaint made 
to this bureau is given prompt atten- 
tion. 

The Compensation Bureau, under 
the direction of the superintendent, 
has a very efficient record of enforce- 
ment and this bureau gets many added 
claims for injured workers than a 
less rigid enforcement would bring. 
This bureau through its superintend- 
ent is keenly alive and keeps its eye 
on the situation and makes the proper 
investigation of all accidents and very 
little complaint is made. 

The State body is interested in 
having a commission to administer 
the workmen’s compensation law and 
will make the effort to get commis- 
sion administration the next session 
of the Legislature. 


























Much cannot be said for the en- 
forcement of the mining laws, as 
this bureau has been in the hands of 
those who favor the operators and 
it has been a general source of com- 
plain from year to year by the State 
body seeking enforcement. Condi- 
tions are better but there is much 
room for improvement. At each 
session of the Assembly we are con- 
stantly working for improvement of 
our protective laws. The above bu- 
reaus are operated under the De- 
partment of Labor. 


Organization by the Cities 


Labor organizations in the cities, 
working through the central labor 
unions, are making progress. Our 
movement in Memphis is composed 
of about 45 locals and a fine active 
central body and officers who are di- 
ligent in their effort to improve and 
organize the unorganized. The splen- 
did work in this city has resulted in 
it becoming one of the best wage- 
paying cities of the South. A fine 
spirit of cooperation exists between 
our movement and the officials of the 
city and county government, and the 
representatives in the General Assem- 
bly from this city can always be found 
supporting the legislative program of 
the State body, all due to the active 
work of the labor movement. 

The movement in the fine city of 
Jackson, with its 30,000 population, 
is one of our best. The splendid 
work of this organization is attested 
to by the fact that during the open- 
shop campaign a few years ago, this 
was the only city in the State that did 
not have the open-shop campaign. 
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The officers and members carry on a 
campaign always for the Union Label 
and all this fine work is done through 
the Central Labor Union, which is 
alive to every situation. 

The labor movement at Nashville 
is a live, strong and militant organi- 
zation and has secured many reforms 
for its people. During the open-shop 
drive this movement went through a 
very cruel campaign, in which the city 
and State government, through the 
Governor, tried to tear down the 
movement. During this fight men 
were thrown in jail without reason 
through a labor-hating police chief; 
members and their families were in- 
timidated, hounded and threatened. 
Standing solid behind its principles 
this movement through the Trades 
and Labor Council fought back as all 
good soldiers do and came out a 
stronger and more respected move- 
ment. The defeat of the city officials 
and the “law and order” Governor 
settled things down. Out of this fight 
came the purchase of a fine, fully-paid- 
for Labor Temple. A fine spirit of 
political action on the non-partisan 
basis exists and good working condi- 
tions and things in general are on the 
par with the rest of the State. 

The labor movement in Chatta- 
nooga, this fine mountain city, is one 
of the best in the South. 

The movement, through the cen- 
tral body, is keenly alive to the eco- 
nomic situation at all times and 
through its militant policy and fine 
leadership has brought the labor 
movement to be a large part of the 
civic work of the city. A splendid 
spirit of cooperation exists between 
the movement and the city govern- 
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ment. Many great industrial plants 
are located in this city. 

The movement in Knoxville, lo- 

cated in the eastern part of the State, 
is a live movement, making every 
effort at all times to improve the gen- 
eral conditions. While the spirit 
here is not as militant as the member- 
ship should display, it has a splendid 
foundation and will soon take the 
part it should. This movement a few 
years ago was one of the best in the 
State, but attacks on it by the open 
‘shoppers and unemployment caused 
the spirit to fall. It has a fine per- 
sonnel and the officers and members 
of the Central Labor Union are 
working hard to get the general 
membership to see the light. The city 
is a large industrial section, many 
large textile mills located therein. 
Nearby are the mine fields and the 
great Smoky Mountain Park. The 
city has a great future and the labor 
movement will be on the job for a 
bigger and better future. 

The cities of Johnson City, Erwin, 
South Pittsburg, Lenoir City, and 
other smaller cities have good move- 
ments and lend much support and co- 
operation to the general movement. 


Political Policy 


The political policy of the Ten- 
nessee Federation of Labor has been 
in accord with the principle of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
have since 1922 been in active co- 
operation with the four brotherhoods. 
A compact committee on political ac- 
tion is composed of the officers of the 
State Federation and the chairmen of 
the legislative boards of the brother- 
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hoods. The action of this committee 
has always met the general endorse- 
ment of the membership of the State. 

The recent defeat of Finis Garrett, 
minority leader in the Lower House 
of Congress, and the re-election of 
Senator McKellar by 55,000 majority 
and the election of a friend to suc- 
ceed Mr. Garrett in the Lower 
House was an outstanding victory. 

The Tennessee Federation of La- 
bor continues to seek the coopera- 
tion of all the Southern state bodies 
for uniform labor legislation, work- 
ers education and organization and 
to this end will be an active part in 
the conference of representatives of 
the State Bodies at Chattanooga, 
October 20. 


United Mine Workers 


Mining in Tennessee is no new de- 
velopment, as coal was produced in 
this State before the Civil War. 
Some of the oldest camps are Soddy, 
Tracy City and Raccoon Mountain. 
The organization of the miners has 
been very good up to the time of the 
great fight to.destroy the mine work- 
ers in America, and this fight has left 
its mark on the mine workers organi- 
zation. Unionism among the miners 
of Tennessee is an old institution. 
At no time have the miners been com- 
pletely without organization. They 
have been great fighters for the la- 
bor movement in general and while 
weak they do not lack the spirit and 
determination of miners who are 100 
per cent organized. The direction of 
the work of organization now under 
President Turnblazer and his staff 
is well taken care of. 


























SOUTHERN INDUSTRY AND THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEER 


FRANK T. DE VYVER 


Research Assistant in Labor Problems, Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, University 
of Virginia 


“ E HAVE better labor” — 
“Greater than any other 
resource of Piedmont Car- 

olinas is the character of its men and 
women.” In words such as these 
are northern manufacturers lured 
south. Trade journals, Chamber of 
Commerce publications, and power 
company advertisements dwell con- 
tinually upon the untouched, native 
white labor which is still available 
to any manufacturer who offers in- 
ducement enough to draw a family 
from the struggling existence of a 
mountain farm to the comparative 
heaven of an industrial village. As 
in the past, so in the future the labor 
supply must play a very important 
role in the industrial development 
of the South. 

We may truthfully say that the 
labor factor was not only originally a 
very important reason for the rise of 
cotton mills and other industries in 
the South, but that that same labor 
supply has played a part in the trend 
of that development. 

Immediately following the War 
Between the States came that dread- 
ful period of reconstruction. Every 
reader of history knows of the crimes 
that were committed, of the graft that 
was enacted, and of the many ways 
conceived of by the ingenious carpet- 
baggers for reducing a proud people 
to a condition of financial ruin, even 
though the war had left that people 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 
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To add to the general economic up- 
heaval, many thousands of negroes 
were suddenly changed from slaves 
to free men. We do not mean to 
imply that these blacks were compet- 
ing in every labor market with the 
whites, but the “poor whites,” who 
even before the war had had reason 
to fear black competition, certainly 
were far worse off when these blacks 
were active’ competitors in the only 
field they both knew well—agricul- 
ture. 

Other economic causes could be 
mentioned, such as the decline in the 
price of cotton, but certain it is that 
on the eve of the great industria] de- 
velopment in 1880 the condition of 
the impoverished whites in Piedmont 
Carolina was deplorable and growing 
worse instead of better. 

Dr. Broadus Mitchell, of Johns 
Hopkins University, in his mono- 
graph on the “Rise of Cotton Mills 
in the South,” discusses several rea- 
sons for the rapid growth of southern 
spindles. One of these, and an im- 
portant one, was the desire to help 
the poorer neighbors. Mitchell says, 
“Understanding the straits of the 
South at the opening of the cotton- 
mill era, the readiness of southern 
men to realize and assume responsi- 
bility in public matters, and the spirit 
of social service which characterized 
the awakening to a program of ‘real 
reconstruction,’ one accepts as natural 
the fact that cotton manufactories 
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were frequently motivated by the de- 
sire to help a community to its feet. 
Often this wish was joined, and very 
properly so, with usual commercial 
promptings, but sometimes it con- 
trolled alone,” and “It has been said 
that at least half the South Carolina 
mills were community enterprises.” 
Dr. Mitchell goes even further when 
he states, ““To give employment to the 
necessitous masses of the poor whites, 
for the sake of the people themselves, 
was an object animating the minds of 
many mil] builders, One does not 
have to go outside the ranks of cotton 
manufacturers to find denials of this, 
but a study of the facts shows how 
frequent and normal was the philan- 
thropic incentive.””* 

As the number of mills and the 
number of spindles grew, the more 
adventurous of the mountaineers 
joined the white farmer of the Pied- 
mont in the ever-growing number of 
cotton-mill folk. Shortly after 1900 
many of the mills sent labor scouts 
into the mountain regions. In this 
way many more of these southern 
highlanders were induced to leave 
their rocky farms and go to the vil- 
lages and the mills which promised 
so much. 

One of the questions which we 
have the right to ask of industry is 
whether or not it has benefited the 
workers in any way. Sometimes it 
takes a good many years—“the long 
run’”—before those benefits are ap- 
parent. Witness the industrial revo- 
lution in England. It was not the 
first generation of factory workers 
who enjoyed better conditions than 


1 Mitchell, Broadus, Rise of Cotton Mills in 
the South, p. 127 ff. 
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they had been accustomed to as farm- 
ers and household manufacturers. 
Only as the years went by, and the 
labor unions and legislators fought 
for better conditions, were the bene- 
ficial effects of the coming of the fac- 
tory noticed. 

We may also turn to the immi- 
grants who have come to our shores 
and have gone into the mills and fac- 
tories of the North. They have un- 
questionably benefited themselves to 
some extent. Without a study of con- 
ditions in their homeland and condi- 
tions in their adopted country, it is 
impossible to say how much their 
standard of living has been benefited 
by coming to the “land of opportu- 
nity.” But, however much more room 
there remains for improvement, the 
industries of northern United States 
have raised the standards of their 
workers. 

In the South we have had a con- 
scious industrial revolution. Our fac- 
tories did not “just grow” as they did 
in England. We have shown that in 
many cases they were built for the 
express purpose of benefiting the peo- 
ple. We may well ask the question 
then as to whether or not the mill and 
factory workers of the South are en- 
joying a higher standard of living 
than they did on their tenant farms, 
or more especially on their mountain 
tracts. As we see the conditions of 
the people before their coming to the 
village and then after their arrival, 
we must give an affirmative reply to 
this question. . 

One who has seen the mountain 
homes of the South wonders how in 
this day and age people would choose 
to live in such squalor. “Wooden 
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shutters, dirt floors, unceiled walls, 
clapboard roofs, mud and stick chim- 
neys, one large room with a lean-to, 
housed the entire family of eight or 
ten members. Baked, boiled, or 
steamed foods were rare. ‘Fry and 
pone’ constituted the principal diet. 
Illiteracy was general among the 
older members of the family. Mod- 
ern conveniences were unknown. A 
trip to the spring furnished drinking 
water." Such is the picture of 
mountain home life drawn by one 
who for several years was a mountain 
missionary teacher. The rural moun- 
tain schools are poor at best, and 
transportation to these schools is of- 
ten impossible. There is very little 
social life except corn huskings, log- 
rollings or other community activi- 
ties. So it is a hard life that the 
mountaineer leads, if we do not con- 
sider the question of the absolute 
freedom of the mountains and think 
only of the material comforts of our 
modern civilization. 

And what has the mill or factory 
done to raise this standard of living, 
and to add to the comforts of the 
thousands of workers who suddenly 
are becoming industrialized ? 

In the first place, the new operators 
for the first time in their lives, per- 
haps, have real money to handle. 
Mountain economy is barter economy 
and when the crops of a mountain 
farm were exchanged for fat back and 
corn there was likely to be very little 
left. True, the pay of the southern 
worker is not large, but in actual 
money he received so much more than 
he ever did in the mountains that he 


* Dozier, Katherine, Setting Up Standards, an 
address before the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Asso., Richmond, Va., May 18, 1928. 
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is at first rather amazed at the new 
situation. 

Then, too, it has been the policy of 
the larger number of southern mills 
to furnish cottages to their operators. 
To generalize on cotton-mill villages 
or other mill villages is like generaliz- 
ing on the “labor vote.’ It is a dan- 
gerous pastime. The writer has seen 
some of the best and some of the 
worst, but even at its worst the com- 
pany house is better built and more 
livable than the usual run of mountain 
cabins, and at its best a mill house 
compares favorably in every respect 
with the houses of northern skilled 
and_ semi-skilled laborers. Every 
house has electricity, usually furnished 
free or at a minimum rate by the com- 
pany. To those who have used noth- 
ing but lamp and candle light, electric 
lights must be a luxury indeed. Many, 
we might say most, of the houses have 
running water. No longer need the 
woman “tote” it from the spring. 
She need now merely turn the faucet. 
Many of the cottages are equipped 
with toilet facilities and some have 
bathrooms. Housing conditions are 
certainly improved when a family 
leaves the mountains for the mill. 

Probably the greatest advantage 
over rural life that is offered by most 
southern industries is that of schools. 
Here again we must not generalize; 
but more and more the progressive 
leaders of the South are coming to 
recognize the needs of education. 
Often they are hindered in their work 
by lax school laws, but from the small 
one-room rural mountain school to 
the very excellent establishments 
found in many of the mill villages is 
a long jump, and it is a long jump in 
the direction of a better American 
citizenship. 
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The social value of mill villages is 
a very controversial subject, into 
which, in an article of this sort, it is 
impossible to enter. We do know, 
however, that people whose nearest 
neighbor has hitherto been a half mile 
or sO away now are drawn into a 
community life—a segregated com- 
munity life perhaps, but still a com- 
munity with its problems of living 
together and trying to find “the great- 
est good for the greatest number.” 

We could go on at some length pic- 
turing advantages now enjoyed in 
small towns by ex-mountaineers. We 
could tell of the club work, clubs for 
play and clubs for more serious occu- 
pations. But enough has been said 
to show that the mills have bettered 
the standards of their operators. 
Many of the owners consider they 
are doing fine pieces of welfare work. 
One man, in speaking of the work of 
the mills in societal engineering, said: 
“It isn’t paternalism, it is the carry- 
ing out of the divine command to 
‘love thy neighbor as thyself’ and 
that we ‘are our brother’s keeper.’ 
The owners are following in the steps 
of the Holy Nazarene, and are feel- 
ing the barbed shafts of criticism to- 
day, as did Jesus Christ in the holy 
city of Jerusalem two thousand years 
ago.” 

At times we would suspect a more 
mercenary attitude than that usually 
attributed to the Great Teacher. 
There can be little doubt that without 
an advanced system of welfare work 
a mill in the South would have trouble 
holding its best workers. But that is 
a problem we are not considering, nor 


* Gilbert, L. R., Presidential address before 
Southern Textile Association, June 15, 1928, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Vol. 34, No. 17. 
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are we considering whether or not the 
policies of the southern mill owners 
have been too much along the lines of 
paternalism (for after all paternal- 
ism is a matter of degree). What- 
ever be one’s views on those subjects, 
one must admit that the white fac- 
tory workers of the South are now 
enjoying a better standard of living 
than they did in their former state. 
The problem of the future is whether 
in one way or another the standards 
are going to continue to improve. 

Another question we may well ask 
is what kind of worker the southern 
mountaineer has made. If in the past 
he has been found to have been a sat- 
isfactory factory worker, then we may 
“point with pride” to the chances for 
further southern industrial develop- 
ment. 

The fact that there are but few 
fine-cloth mills in the South has led 
some to depreciate the value of south- 
ern labor. It may be well to note 
that those fine-cloth mills do employ 
local labor and employ it to good 
advantage. 

One of the four or five fine-cloth 
mills in the South is the Judson Mill 
at Greenville, South Carolina. Mr. 
Brown Mahon, the vice-president of 
this mill, in speaking to Mr. Richard 
Woods Edmonds, said that in his 
opinion the average southern mill 
help could be trained to do the finest 
textile-mill work. “This opinion,” 
according to Mr. Edmonds, “‘is also 
held by mill men, both in the South 
and in New England, who have had 
experience with the New England and 
southern mill help.’”” 


* Cotton Mill Labor Conditions in the South 
and New England. A series of letters by 
Richard Woods Edmonds to “Barron’s” and re- 
printed by the Manufacturers Record of Balti- 


more. 
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In a series of letters to the Manu- 
facturers Record, this same Mr. Ed- 
monds gives a quotation from a mill 
owner who had factories in Massa- 
chusetts and in Georgia. This opera- 
tor said of southern labor: “Your 
southern labor is just as skillful as 
ours, just as efficient. Those people 
don’t run to and fro about their work 
the way these people up here do. 
They take their time about walking 
across a room or from one machine 
to another; but I notice the help in my 
Georgia mill turns out just as much 
per man hour as that in my Massachu- 
setts mill, for all their running about ; 
and I can make anything at all in my 
Georgia mill that I can make here, 
make it just as well, and make it 
cheaper.” 

We may also call attention to the 
fact that one of the largest rayon 
mills in the country is to be built at 
Waynesboro, Virginia, and Waynes- 
boro is right at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Certainly the Du 
Ponts are not going to a place where 
the labor supply is not satisfactory for 
their purposes. At Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee, was built a large printing 
plant. “They took men and women 
right out of the mountains, put them 
into this printing plant, and soon had 
a magnificent equipment of labor, and 
today it is claimed that this is the 
largest printing plant in America.” 
It has been a sharp transition from 
the free existence of a mountaineer 
to the comparative restriction of an 
industrial life. Many have not been 


able to make it and are still vagabond- 
ing about the country, working when 
they choose and for as long as they 
choose. One community director told 
the writer that she did not think the 
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workers had really found themselves 
as yet. 

Productivity statistics will not be 
offered. We shall base our conclu- 
sions on the profitableness of hiring 
mountain whites upon the history of 
the past. Of late years without a 
doubt the altruistic motive for estab- 
lishing industries has vanished. The 
Du Ponts, the Industrial Rayon Com- 
pany, and other large corporations are 
not coming to the South to give work 
to the mountaineer. He has been 
tried and found to be, with a little 
training, a satisfactory workman. 

A third problem remains—What 
of the future? A most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject would be a study of just how 
much more labor there is available in 
the southern highlands. This would 
have to be more than a United States 
census study, for the student would 
have to find out whether or not the 
mountaineers who are enumerated in 
the census would be willing to go to 
work in the mills and factories. 

Several cities have made such stu- 
dies and interesting facts have been 
disclosed. We shall mention but one 
of these, that of Covington, Virginia. 
Covington lies in the heart of the 
Alleghany Mountains and has re- 
cently been selected as the place for a 
new $6,000,000 plant of the Indus- 
trial Rayon Company. Those who 
were willing to work in the new fac- 
tory were asked to register. ‘The 
result of this plan of procedure was 
ample assurance that it would be un- 
necessary to go farther than this sec- 
tion to obtain men and women to 
work in the plant.” Two thousand 
workers were needed, and when the 
applications were counted it was 
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found that there were ten thousand 
persons not only willing but anxious 
to have work in the new plant. 

It is unfortunate that exact figures 
are not available to prove that there 
is still a vast number of men and 
women in the mountains ready and 
willing to take up industrial work. 
We must rely upon the opinions of 
those who are anxious to have new 
industries brought to their sections. 
They say that the labor supply is suf- 
ficient for years to come. “Five out- 
lying counties in Piedmont Carolinas 
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report a total of less than four hun- 
dred industrial wage-earners. When 
these sections are opened up, there 
will be thousands of farm workers 
ready for factory jobs.” 

The southern labor supply, then, 
has played an important part in the 
development of the New South. It 
has been found adequate as to num- 
bers and potential skill and the sup- 
ply is still great. And further, from 
the human side, the workers have ob- 
viously benefited by entering the new 
mode of life. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN LOUISIANA 


CHARLES W. SWALLOW 
President, Louisiana State Federation of Labor 


URING the past five years the 
labor movement throughout the 
South has made very substan- 

tial gains, but we still have much to 
accomplish, and this can not be done 
without the full cooperation of all 
concerned. The first very important 
move, in my judgment, would be for 
all internationals to specifically in- 
struct all their locals to affiliate with 
all state and central bodies, and this 
in my opinion should be mandatory, 
for too often we neglect if left op- 
tional. 

There is at this time a very urgent 
need of complete cooperation by all 
internationals, and I fear for our 
future, unless some decisive plan be 
adopted at an early date, one that 
could be relied upon for lasting re- 
sults. 

We must educate, affiliate, organ- 
ize and cooperate; this can not be 
done unless all parent bodies both in- 
sist and assist. 


I have on file at the present time 
copies of communications, some four 
to five years old, from various inter- 
national officers, in which they in- 
struct their locals throughout the state 
to arrange to affiliate, yet to date 
nothing has been done of a substan- 
tia] nature. 

If we are to have results we must 
insist that something besides “‘arrange- 
ments” be made; let’s quit passing the 
buck, or we will be entirely out of the 
picture, with some of the other “has 
beens.” 

Our labor laws are good so far as 
we have gone, but if all would give 
just a part of that which they seem so 
eager to receive, we could very soon 
be second to none, for at the present 
time we have several good acts on our 
statutes, namely: a good labor lien 
law, a comparatively fair employers’ 
liability act, the loan shark law, two 
weeks’ pay day, barbers’ license law, 
plumbers state license law, a fair gar- 
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nishment law, and many others that 
will be improved from time to time 
if the proper harmony and aid can be 
procured. 

We find in our work of organiza- 
tion a marked degree of negligence 
on the part of many, this largely due 
to their inability to appreciate the one 
fact, that we either must progress 
constantly or go backwards. 

I might add here that it is one of 
the human characteristics to sit back 
and hope for progress and prosperity 
without adding our physical, mental 
or financial aid; let’s snap out of it, 
and quit hoping against fate; remem- 
ber, if you want to reap you must sow, 
and to “sow”’ you must be wide awake 
and active at all times, attend your 
meetings, think and talk organization, 
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and last, but not least by any means, 
pay your poll tax, qualify and vote 
every time you have an opportunity. 

Following is a partial list of the 
sadly neglected crafts in our state, and 
I firmly believe that it would well pay 
those interested to act without further 
delay: 

Laundry workers, retail clerks, ma- 
chinists, meat cutters, bakers, oil field 
and refinery workers, hotel and res- 
taurant employees, laundry drivers, 
paper makers, teamsters and chauf- 
fers, and several others. 

In conclusion I wish to state that 
we are in a position to assist and will 
gladly do so, but it is imperative that 
the various internationals lend their 
fullest cooperation. 


AN OLD FACE 


Many a wild, adventurous year 
Wrote its splendid record here; 
Stars of many an old romance 

Shine in that ironic glance; 

Many a hideous, vital day 

Came and smote and passed away: 
Now this face is ripe and glad, 
Patient, sane—a little sad. 


Friend to life, yet with no fear 
Of the darkness drawing near; 
These so gallant eyes must see 
Dawn-light of eternity, 

See the secret vision still 

High on some supernal hill; 

*Tis a daring hope I hold— 

To look like this when I am old. 


L. M. Montcomery. 





ORGANIZING THE WORKERS OF GEORGIA 


GeorGE L. GooGE 
President, Trades and Labor Assembly of Savannah 


the southeastern section of this 

country reached its peak during 
1918-19 because of the conditions 
created by the World War. The 
same conditions prevailed in this sec- 
tion as were so noticeable throughout 
the United States; the tremendous 
inflation of membership in labor or- 
ganizations taking place during that 
chaotic period was purely a mush- 
room growth, builded upon a tem- 
porary foundation. 

The workers flocked into the or- 
ganizations too rapidly to be edu- 
cated and trained in the cardinal 
principles of the trades-union move- 
ment; their activities mainly were of 
the big stick nature. Because of the 
rapid inflation of new members and 
war-time conditions, the national and 
international unions having jurisdic- 
tion over these workers were not able 
at that time sufficiently to supervise 
the activities of the membership of 
the local unions, they being some- 
what free to guide their own des- 
tinies. The activities of the organ- 
ized workers in the Southeast during 
this period were bitterly attacked by 
the forces of organized capital and 
in most cases a hostile public senti- 
ment created by misinformed and 
unscrupulous — interests. However, 
this opposition was unable to check 
the organized workers during the 
period of war activities. 

When the depression as an after- 
math of the war created so much un- 
employment the labor unions in this 
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section were unable to cope with the 
situation. Thousands upon thousands 
of workers who were engaged in war- 
time industries were thrown out of 
employment; they were forced to 
take up new vocations, and to this 
condition was added the returned 
soldiers, increasing unemployment. 
Entire local unions, one after an- 
other, disappeared as a result of 
these conditions, the great majority 
of the inflated membership of or- 
ganized labor dropped out of the 
movement as rapidly as they had en- 
tered it. Public sentiment created in 
this section against Organized Labor 
during the war combined with the 
proponents of the “American Plan 
Open Shop Movement”’ assisted the 
hostile employers in encouraging the 
deseration of the workers from their 
organizations. 

Through the strenuous cam- 
paign against the organization of 
workers in the South the old-line 
trade-unionists stood together as a 
bulwark in the defense of the princi- 
ples of organized labor; through 
great sacrifice upon the part of these 
loyal union men it was impossible for 
the combined forces of opposition to 
destroy the movement. The very 
most that they did accomplish was to 
halt the growth and activities of 
Labor for a few years, thanks to 
the heroic efforts of the sturdy trades 
unionists of pre-war times in this sec- 
tion. 


Industrial the 


development in 
Southeast is at present surpassing 
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anything in our history. The State 
of Georgia in 1926 passed from the 
agricultural into the industrial col- 
umn. In this year the total industrial 
wealth produced exceeded that pro- 
duced by agriculture; additional 
gains were made by industry in 1927, 
and statistics will show even larger 
gains in 1928. Eastern, national and 
international capital is pouring into 
the industrial developments of this 
section, unparalleled by any other in- 
dustrial development in America. 
There are many reasons for eastern 
industries locating in the Southeast, 
but the main indisputable factor is 
the type of native labor obtainable 
in the South. 

The native Southerners of the small 
towns and country communities are 
traditionally independent in their 
own estimation, believing themselves 
suficiently capable individually to 
take care of their own interests, and 
feeling that it is an admission of 
weakness to call upon their fellow 
workers for assistance or concerted 
action. This condition has been 
brought about through inadequate 
public school educational facilities. 
The rural sections of the South until 
the past ten years were very derelict 
in their educational systems, the 
masses having received practically no 
advantages in this direction. 

This condition is fast becoming 
eliminated due to the efforts of the 
State Federations of Labor, which 
has with the assistance of the friends 
of education secured the passage of 
compulsory school laws. 

The Georgia Federation of Labor 
in cooperation with its affiliated cen- 
tral bodies and local unions through- 
out the state two years ago awoke to 
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a realization of the deplorable condi- 
tions confronting the workers of the 
state. After numerous conferences 
an analytical survey of the situation 
was made with the result that it was 
decided to inaugurate an educational 
campaign among the public and busi- 
ness interests, as well as the workers 
themselves, regarding the principles, 
policies and accomplishments of the 
trades union movement. The State 
Federation at the same time put for- 
ward a legislative program for the 
enactment of remedial social legisla- 
tion. 

In coordination with the educa- 
tional and legislative campaign was 
launched an organization program 
amongst the workers. The Georgia 
Federation of Labor put paid organ- 
izers in the field for a short period of 
time, this activity being terminated 
because of insufficient finances to 
carry the work on, but the educa- 
tional and organization work has 
been continued by voluntary workers; 
during the campaign, financed by the 
State Federation of Labor, the labor 
movement in the city of Savannah 
was completely reorganized. On 
April & at the urgent request of the 
State Federation of Labor the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor took over 
the campaign among the workers of 
this section, and with the cooperation 
of some financial assistance of the 
reorganized movement in the city of 
Savannah, this campaign has been 
continued. 

As a result of this campaign up to 
the present time the number of new 
local unions formed has been better 
than twenty per cent of the original 
number prior to the campaign. All 
of the dormant local unions in the 
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State have been revived and their 
membership materially strengthened. 
The reorganization of central bodies 
has been undertaken with prospects 
of much accomplishment indicated. 
The campaign has been successful in 
enlightening the organized workers 
on the modern policies and aims of 
the Trades Union Movement as enun- 
ciated by the American Federation 
of Labor. During this campaign 
wage scales and working conditions 
among the organized workers have 
in every instance been maintained, 
and in most locals wages and condi- 
tions have been materially improved 
as a result of this new activity. 
The workers in the organizations 
throughout the State have definitely 
adopted a new spirit towards the 
problem of organization which chal- 
lenges the admiration of the labor 
movement in America. 
The results of the 


campaign 
amongst the business interests and the 
public has brought even greater re- 
sults to the workers as a result of 
this activity and has put the labor 
movement upon a higher plane in this 


section. Numerous union men hav- 
ing become active in the civic organi- 
zations and all community endeavor, 
their work among these groups has 
been of such pronounced merit that 
in certain sections of the state a 
union card is fast becoming a certifi- 
cate of prestige in the community. 
Another accomplishment has been 
the realization of organized Labor’s 
influence in economic and _ political 
issues, making them a dominant fig- 
ure on these questions. This situa- 
tion in the South has been materially 
helped by the periodical visits and 
public addresses of President Wil- 
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liam Green, who has so ably presented 
the interest of organized Labor to 
the South. Of special note and as- 
sistance has been the fairness and 
cooperation of the newspapers in the 
endeavors of organized workers. 
During the campaign one of the most 
conservative and influential daily pa- 
pers in the Southeast having about- 
faced on the Labor question has be- 
come one of the strongest assets to 
the movement by its policy of present- 
ing questions pertaining to the labor 
movement in the light of fairness to 
all sides. 

At the present time the indications 
point to the accomplishment of the 
enactment of several essential labor 
bills by the next session of the State 
Legislature. It is imperative to the 
workers of this State that the Labor 
interests push forward this Legisla- 
tive Program to the fullest extent of 
its ability. Of inestimable assistance 
has been the holding of several Inter- 
national Labor Union Conventions 
in the southern states, and particu- 
larly will the holding of the American 
Federation of Labor Convention at 
New Orleans this month materially 
assist organization work in the South, 
because of the contact the southern 
public receives with the union move- 
ment by observing the deliberation 
of these great conventions. 

The accomplishments obtained in 
the South to date are merely a scratch 
on the surface compared to what 
must be done if the workers of the 
South are to be placed upon the plane 
of equitable compensation for their 
labor. Southern trades unionists be- 
lieve that if the National and Inter- 
national Unions in cooperation with 
the American Federation of Labor 
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will put forward strenuous efforts 
among the southern workers for the 
next few years inestimable success 
will be accomplished along the lines 
of organization. The southern labor 
unions wish that the International 
Unions would give more assistance to 
the South in organization activities, 
which it justly deserves. 

The problem confronting the or- 
ganizing of the workers in the South 
is vastly different from that of any 
other section. The type of the na- 
tive worker, his environment, mental 
attitude and traditions tend to create 
extreme lethargy towards his own 
betterment, particularly relative to 
activity in the labor movement. 
Combined with the lethargy of the 
workers is the determination of 
southern capital and industry to fight 
trades union organization in the 
South to the bitter end. Coupled 
with these great handicaps is a public 
sentiment that has been poisoned and 
prostituted regarding the true aims, 
ideals, policies and accomplishments 
of organized Labor. 

On the other hand, the workers of 
the South have been so ignominiously 
persecuted that there is a rumbling 
among them that has created a de- 
termination for the realization of 
a better day. The southern workers 
when once thoroughly converted to 
the trades union movement will 
rise enmasse to master the situation 
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compelling an equitable division of 
that which they produce. The money 
expended in educational and organi- 
zational work among the workers of 
this section in the near future can not 
possibly obtain immediate results, but 
if sufficient activity is financed by the 
American Labor Movement in the 
South over a period of the next five 
years, it will undoubtedly bring forth 
the greatest results in the history of 
workers organizations in America. 
If, on the other hand, the American 
Labor Movement continues its past 
policy of passive disregard of organi- 
zation work among these workers, it 
may expect through the removal of 
industry from other sections into the 
South a complete undermining of the 
entire influence of organized work- 
ers in collective bargaining of em- 
ployees with management in Ameri- 
can industry. 

The southern trades unionists do 
not believe that the American Labor 
Movement will refuse to answer their 
macedonian call for assistance in 
their effort to save themselves from 
utter enslavement by this new era of 
industrialism in the South, particu- 
larly when it is realized that to leave 
the southern workers to their own 
resources means extreme helplessness 
to the masses and the ultimate de- 
struction of the great organized la- 
bor movement of America. 


SNOW SMOKE 


The late snow bluely smokes all day 
And covers the sun and thawing sky; 
This is the ground-snow’s only way 
To measure its passing heaven by. 


WaALTer Evans Kipp. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF NEGRO AND WHITE 
LABOR IN THE SOUTH 


Dr. THomas E. Jones 
President, Fisk University 


HE rapid development of indus- 

try in the South during the last 

two decades has multiplied prob- 
lems of social planning and welfare. 
For many generations an essentially 
agricultural territory with a rural 
minded population in the South 
worked out its life purposes in terms 
of cotton. Acreage yield and labor 
occupied the center of economic 
thought. With the greater flow of 
capital to the South during and fol- 
lowing the World War, an increasing 
number of streams were harnessed, 
mines opened, communications im- 
proved, and systems of exchange con- 
structed. Between 1910 and 1928 
the South increased its developed 
water power from 9.7 per cent to 
24.3 per cent of that of the whole 
country. This exceeds the develop- 
ment in any other section of the coun- 
try, with the single exception of the 
Pacific coast states, which it equals. 
During this time also there was a 
57-3 per cent increase in the number 
of mining enterprises in the South 
as compared to a 6.9 per cent in- 
crease for the country as a whole. 
Railroad main line trackage increased 
from 85,700 to 91,600 miles, ex- 
penditure for highway construction 
mounted from 57 to 390 million dol- 
lars, bank clearings increased from 
14 to $1 billion dollars, and popula- 
tion in cities above ten thousand mul- 
tiplied two fold.* 


*See Blue Book of Southern Progress, pp. 
133, 110, 169, 182. 


This rapid growth in industry has, 
of course, called for a large labor 
supply. Since few European immi- 
grants have been attracted to the 
South—but 2.7 per cent of the popu- 
lation are foreign born—the small 
towns and farms have had to meet 
the demands for labor. This is 
shown by the fact that the number 
of farms in the South has declined 
78,000 within the last five years. 
Farm owners have decreased 89,000 
and tenants have increased 20,000 
during the same period. A large 
number of these rural to urban im- 
migrants have been Negroes. 

It is impossible to evaluate labor 
problems in the South today without 
taking into consideration the Negro. 
While he finds steady employment in 
certain trades, he constitutes a labor 
surplus available for rush periods, 
and the maintenance of production in 
industrial disputes. His agrarian 
habits, low wages and high death 
rates reflect an industrial situation 
involving both white and colored 
workers. 

In times of stress such as the Great 
War, the Mississippi flood and the 
Miami disaster, Negro labor is in 
great demand. Without it the whole 
reconstruction process would be 
largely paralyzed. In power develop- 
ments, road construction and other 
seasonal employments, Negro labor 
takes up the slack and keeps industry 
running. Furthermore, this surplus 
serves as a check to undue haste in 
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calling a strike when differences be- 
tween capital and labor arise. Negro 
labor is neither to be praised nor 
blamed for this fact. Any other 
group having a surplus of labor 
would act in the same way under 
similar circumstances. The unusual 
fact, however, is the degree of loyalty 
manifest by the Negro workers for 
white employees. In some towns Ne- 
groes have refused to break a strike 
when it would benefit them economi- 
cally to do so. 

Again the Negro reflects elements 
in the total situation by his agrarian 
habits. Being used to consideration 
in case of tardiness, sickness and need 
by a kindly landlord, if he has been 
a tenant and finding that he can make 
a living with fairly irregular habits in 
case he has been a farm owner, the 
recent migrant to the city finds it dif- 
ficult to meet the requirements of 
power machinery. Time clocks, plant 
physicians and endorsed notes are 
great hardships to those who “have 
found their way along by the grace 
of God.” Yet in spite of the de- 
mands of modern industry it is grati- 
fying to notice the democratic atti- 
tude and spirit of good will which 
many Southern employers show their 
employees. And it is equally grati- 
fying to see the spirit of loyalty of 
workers for the company. The small 
number of strikes in the South is due 
in part to the recent development of 
factories in this section, but it is also 
due to the spirit of talking things 
over so as to settle disputes before 
they arise. 

One definite indication of the new- 
ness of industrial enterprises in the 
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South is the wage scale. There is a 
wide range in wages paid for the 
same work in different parts of the 
South and there is a marked differ- 
ence in the rates paid different groups 
of people in the same trade. A per- 
son working in a tobacco factory in 
North Carolina may earn two dol- 
lars a week more than one in South 
Carolina. A textile worker in Texas 
may receive much higher wages than 
one in Alabama. And a Negro wage 
earner engaged on the same occupa- 
tion may receive from one-half to 
two-thirds as much as the white work- 
er. This is especially true in trades 
employing women. In a study made 
by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor 
in 1923 it was shown that the median 
weekly wage for Negro women in 
the South was $6.50, while that of 
white women was $12.75. Of course 
there are trades such as firemen, brick 
makers, and brick layers helpers, call- 
ing for physical strength and endur- 
ance of heat, in which the Negro re- 
ceives more than the white man. 
And the differential death rates for 
employees, both white and colored, 
in urban and rural areas, indicate 
problems of social and economic ad- 
justments which must be solved if in- 
dustry is to permanently advance in 
the South. The death rate of the 
Negro group as a whole is about two 
and one-half times that of the whites. 
And the death rate of unskilled white 
laborers is nearly twice that of the 
professional class. Mortality among 
employees belonging to both races is 
between one and one-half and two 
times as much in the cities as in the 
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country. And the greatest causes of 
death are typhoid fever and tuber- 
culosis. These facts reflect bad sani- 
tation, ventilation, low standards of 
living and improper dwellings in con- 
gested urban areas. The situation 
may be accounted for in part by the 
lack of time to make adjustments in 
the rapidly developing industries, the 
persistence of an agrarian type of 
mind which frowns upon legal in- 
terference with individual liberty, 
whether that interference may be 
beneficial or not, and by a belief that 
it will be too costly and perhaps in- 
jure the morale of the labor popula- 
tion to improve its living quarters 
too much. 

But these problems seem to be giv- 
ing way before the educational awak- 
ening that has accompanied the wave 
of industrial prosperity since the 
World War. In proportion to its 
wealth no section of the country has 
devoted more attention to its schools 
in the Jast ten years than the South. 
The elementary school enrollment 
has increased from seven to nine and 
one-half millions, the number of high 
school students has multiplied four 
fold and the colleges have doubled in 
size. In addition to the state universi- 
ties, Vanderbilt, Tulane, Swanee, 
Duke, Davidson, George Peabody 
College for Teachers and many oth- 
ers have been giving point of view 
and training to leaders of the new 
South. 

The Negro also has profited by 
this enthusiasm for education. The 
Julius Rosenwald Foundation has 
built or caused to be built over four 
thousand five hundred elementary 
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schools. The State agents, the Jean- 
nes and Slater funds, and the Home 
Missionary Societies of the churches 
have stimulated the states to build 
more than eight hundred new high 
schools and bring up to date several 
state agricultural and industrial col- 
leges. Ninety-nine Negro colleges 
are now in existence with an enroll- 
ment of nearly fourteen thousand 
students. Many high schools and 
some colleges are conducting exten- 
sion courses for teachers, clerks and 
factory employees. Gradually these 
are providing teachers for the popu- 
lation. They are teaching the Negro 
to save his money, desire better things 
and raise his standard of living. 
This growth of educational advan- 
tages, the almost universal use of the 
automobile, the spread of the radio 
and the popularization of the vita- 
phone are rapidly breaking down 
provincialisms of thought and deed. 
If wages become too low workers 
migrate to other sections of the coun- 
try. It is difficult to stem such a tide 
by intimidation or force. Bishop W. 
P. Thirkield says: “If the South is 
to hold its Negro (as well as white) 
labor, it must offer as good a price in 
money, in comfort, and in fair deal- 
ing as other sections of the country 
will pay and accord.” * As education 
and experience increases the skill of 
workers the same privileges and com- 
forts that are offered in other parts 
of the country will be required. 
This greater sophistication of |a- 
bor is encouraging self-respect and 
group solidarity. The employee is 
becoming less apologetic for his posi- 


* Times Picayune, New Orleans, 1918. 
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tion. He is proud of his job and 
puts forth his best effort. 


Group solidarity spreads not only 
between members of the same race, 
but between both races engaged in 
the same trades. People living in a 
section of a city having common in- 
terests are more and more working 
together to secure those interests. 

With the spread of knowledge 
comes greater punctuality, care in 
handling machines and less time off 
on account of sickness. As the worker 


is able to take care of his health, look 


; oe 
after his family, and have some 
wholesome recreation, he does not 
mind the time clock and speed pro- 
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cesses connected with power machin- 
ery. 

As the South progresses industri- 
ally all classes of the population profit 
in greater knowledge, physical com- 
forts, and broader understanding of 
the people generally. As the water 
power, mineral wealth, bank clear- 
ings and size of cities increase, both 
labor and capital profit. The spirit 
of cooperation and fair play which 
still exists between employer and em- 
ployee in many establishments can 
be extended to all and the industrial 
development of the South made to 
result in a general enjoyment of those 
things which perpetuate happiness 
and human welfare. 


SONG OF A SMILING LADY 


I used to fear lest man might probe 
The tear-pools in my heart, 

Or woman’s deft and delicate touch 
Old wounds should stretch apart; 
But now I walk serenely on 

Past every fool and knave, 

For I have found a little smile 
Will serve me like a slave. 


I'll wear a ribbon in my hair, 


A jewel at my throat— 


And when I shiver, I'll put on 


A very crimson coat. 


No one shall know I’m weary, 
Nor wonder why I’m grave, 
For I have found a little smile 
Will serve me like a slave. 


And the fortune others think I own 
Prodigally I can give; 
I’ll cheer them like a singing bird 
The longest day I live. 
White roses for a happy maid 
They'll strew upon my grave— 
And all because that little smile 
Still served me like a slave! 
KATHERINE Brécy. 





* CARPENTERS’ HOME 


N the peaceful shores of Lake 
Gibson, near the City of Lake- 
land, Florida, the United 

Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America have built their 
home for aged and decrepit members 
of their organization. On October 
I, in a most impressive ceremony, the 
buildings and the grounds were dedi- 
cated to the future use of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America for the care and com- 
fort of those members who are in 
need of medical and physical atten- 
tion. It is to be a home for members 


who need a home. 

The Twenty-second General Con- 
vention of the organization was in 
session at the Home and the dele- 
gates were enabled to attend the dedi- 


catory exercises. The huge audi- 
torium, which comfortably seats more 
than nine hundred persons, was 
crowded to overflowing and many in- 
terested citizens of the surrounding 
community were standing throughout 
the halls and area-ways in their ef- 
forts to hear the inspiring program 
which was given. 

President William L. Hutcheson 
presided as Master of Ceremonies. 
Seated with him on the stage were 
various officers and members of sister 
organizations who had come from all 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada to be present and to participate 
in the festivities of this memorable 
occasion. Flowers, heaped in beauti- 
ful baskets and vases, decorated the 
stage over which hung the Flag of the 
United States and the Flag of the 
Dominion of Canada gently swaying 
in the southern breeze. It was a mo- 


ment of intense emotional feeling 
when the magnificent pipe organ 
poured forth the strains of America 
and the voices of the entire throng 
joined in the singing of the national 
hymn. 

The blessings of God upon the as- 
sembly, the great organization of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, and the en- 
tire organized labor movement, were 
invoked by Reverend Thomas Mc- 
Dowell of the Dixieland Baptist 
Church. ; 

The program which followed con- 
sisted of welcoming adresses by Hon. 
W. F. Reid, Mayor of the City of 
Lakeland; Mr. Ira C. Hopper, Presi- 
dent of the Lakeland Chamber of 
Commerce; and Hon. Herbert J. 
Drane, United States Congressman 
from the State of Florida, represent- 
ing the governor of the state of Flor- 
ida. Addresses were delivered by the 
Secretary of Labor, Hon. James J. 
Davis; Hon. William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor; Mr. Thomas Moore, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress; Mr. C. Wouden- 
berg, Secretary of the International 
Union of Woodworkers, and Mr. 
Frank Duffy, General Secretary of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners’ of America. Musi- 
cal selections by Mrs. J. D. Griffin 
and the Thomas Mixed Quartet were 
interspersed among the addresses and 
formed an enjoyable part of the pro- 
gram. At the completion of the ex- 
ercises President Hutcheson ex- 
tended to the guests an invitation to 
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be present at a luncheon to be given 
in the dining room of the Home. 
The Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Davis, bore the personal greetings of 
the President of the United States to 
President Hutcheson and to every 
member of the Carpenters’ Union. 
He delivered a masterful address in 
which he reviewed the achievements 
of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America and 
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any similar edifice he had ever seen 
and reiterated his impressions of 
amazement and astonishment when 
he first came to the home and saw 
and realized the stupendous under- 
taking which had been inaugurated 
and so speedily brought into opera- 
tion by the Brotherhood. 

One of the outstanding statements 
made by the Secretary was that 
wherein he stated that he had been 


Aeroplane view of Carpenters’ Home 


dealt with the industrial- develop- 
ments which have followed the intro- 
duction of machinery in industry. He 
made many historical references to 
the working conditions which pre- 
vailed years ago and lauded the 
Brotherhood for its concrete expres- 
sion of love and concern for the mem- 
bers who had grown old in service 
and in years and who were faced with 
the anxieties of a Jonely old age. Sec- 
retary Davis stated the home excelled 


informed by President Hutcheson 
that it cost each carpenter in the or- 
ganization the sum of $6.00 to erect 
the beautiful home and that it would 
cost that amount yearly to maintain 
it in the years to come. 

Mr. Thomas Moore attended the 
ceremonies as a delegate to the con- 
vention and as a representative of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada. He stressed the beauty of the 
words, “Brotherhood” and “Home” 
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and expressed the hope that for all 
time to come the home might be car- 
ried out in the spirit of its founders, 
the officers and members of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, always mak- 
ing paramount those two words— 
“Brotherhood” and “Home.” 
President Hutcheson explained that 
the Brotherhood had affiliations with 
the wood workers in other parts of 
the world. He then introduced Mr. 
C. Woudenberg, of Amsterdam, 
Holland, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Union of Woodworkers. He 


addressed the audience in the Dutch 
language and his secretary later trans- 
lated it into English. He told of his 
intense emotions when he first saw the 
Home and referred to the compre- 
hensive article with reference to it 
which he had caused to be printed 


in his official publication, the Bulletin, 
in description of the home. He fur- 
ther dwelt upon the economic and 
social problems of old age and the 
care of the aged. He paid tribute to 
the organization for the symbol of 
brotherhood and solidarity and re- 
ferred to the contributions of the lo- 
cal branches and the generosity of 
the members. In closing his remarks 
he presented to President Hutcheson 
a beautiful floral token of the sym- 
pathy felt by the International Union 
of Woodworkers and its affiliated or- 
ganizations for the grand work 
achieved under the supervision of its 
officers and extended hearty congratu- 
lations to all who had had a part in 
the planning and creation of the 
Home. 

The fraternal greetings of the mil- 
lions of working men and women who 
make up the American labor move- 
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ment were extended to the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners by 
William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
commenting upon the architectural 
beauty of the buildings and the mod- 
ern conveniences with which they 
were equipped, President Green 
stated the Home was the most beau- 
tiful building of its kind and char- 
acter he had ever seen. He referred 
to the interior decorations and finish- 
ing, the work of the tradesmen who 
had helped in the erection and com- 
pletion of the building, and stated 
that in considering the finished prod- 
ucts of their labors the thought came 
to him that the building gave visible 
proof of the skill, training and genius 
of the men who were members of 
trade-union organizations and who 
followed the different building trades. 

President Green said he welcomed 
the opportunity to express the appre- 
ciation of the American Federation of 
Labor for the great service rendered 
the cause of Labor by the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America. He paid high trib- 
ute to the officers of the organization 
for their foresight and vision of the 
accomplished project and for their 
undying zeal and enthusiasm in carry- 
ing the vésion and dream into a re- 
ality. He referred to the great debt 
of gratitude the organized labor 
movement owed to the Brotherhood 
for the service it rendered in the early 
days when the struggle was made for 
the eight-hour day. He spoke of 
other ideals which the labor move- 
ment is seeking to realize and out- 
lined briefly the views of the organ- 
ized labor movement with respect to 
wages and conditions of employment. 

















CARPENTERS’ HOME 


In referring to the Home in his 
closing remarks, President Green 
called attention to the great anxiety 
which possesses working men when 
they contemplate the age of incompe- 
tence and inability to follow their 
trade. He said the knowledge that 
the carpenters would have that here 
was a place owned and controlled by 
them wherein they could spend their 
declining days, would be of great sol- 
ace and comfort to them and would 
remove from their minds the mental 
tortures of advancing age. He 
wished that every member of the 
trade-union movement could see this 
great humane development and carry 
away a fuil realization of the great 
good which it would accomplish for 
the members of the Brotherhood. 
His address ended with an appeal for 
the consideration of greater benefits 
and blessings which could be brought 
about through the realization of 
dreams and ideals which rest in the 
hearts and minds of the men and 
women of organized labor. 

The address of General Secretary 
Duffy proved to be of unusual inter- 
est, because he told in detail about 
the consecutive actions taken by the 
oficers and the Executive Board in 
bringing into actuality the plans and 
purposes of the Brotherhood. He 
referred, with warmth and affection, 
to the pioneers of the organization— 
many of whom have died—and with 
each name the applause of the dele- 
gates attested the esteem and honor 
in which the man was held. In taking 
up the history of the Home, Secre- 
tary Duffy said it was the culmina- 
tion of thirty years’ labor and en- 
deavor. He referred to the fact that 
a pension system was to be inaugu- 
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rated under which those who, for 
good reasons, did not find it possible 
to come to the home to live could be 
paid a pension which would assist 
them in their home localities. 

All the delegates were greatly in- 
terested in the recital of events lead- 
ing up to the selection of the present 
site and the business negotiations 
which followed when the Chamber of 
Commerce of Lakeland, suggested the 
selection of the beautiful location 
where the Home is now situated. 

Secretary Duffy characterized the 
Home as a Monument to Labor, and 
to the men and women who toil. 

The list of visitors for the occasion 
included many representatives of or- 
ganizations of organized labor and 
many friends of the movement. No- 
table among the names were those of 
Mr. Rubush and Mr. Hunter, the 
architects, who were presented to the 
audience by name-and who responded 
by a brief acknowledgment of the 
compliments and tributes which had 
been paid to them. Many telegrams 
and messages of congratulations were 
received by the officers of the Broth- 
erhood and made a part of the record 
of the Dedication Session. 

This most interesting event in the 
annals of trade union history brings 
to our close scrutiny the accomplish- 
ments and achievements of the 
United Brotherhood in its mission of 
Brotherhood and Humanity. It is of 


outstanding importance that our 


members be given an accurate and 
detailed account of the preparations 
which have been made for the care of 
those who will make Carpenters’ 
Home their home. 

The total acreage of land in the 
state of Florida which has been pur- 
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chased and is now owned by the 
Brotherhood is 1,886 acres. Nine 
hundred acres of this valuable land 
is covered with groves of orange, tan- 
gerine and grape-fruit trees. These 
groves are producing and will consti- 
tute the basis of a substantial annual 
income to the funds. The lake, with 
its piers, provides fishing, bathing and 
boating and the quiet shady spots to 
be found on every hand will give to 
those who are unable to engage in 
active pursuits, an opportunity to rest 
and recuperate in comfortable and 
pleasant surroundings. Ample recre- 
ation grounds are laid out and are 
ready for the enjoyment and use of 
those who come here to live. 

The building designated as the 
Home has ample accommodations for 
400 occupants, providing for two per- 
sons to each room. The hospital unit 


will provide for 24 people and is lo- 
cated in the Home.- Each room con- 


tains two single beds, a dresser, 
chairs, rugs, a clothes closet for each 
occupant and ample and adequate 
toilet facilities. On each floor are 
commodious bath divisions attrac- 
tively furnished and arranged and 
with the most modern bath equipment 
and plumbing. They will accommo- 
date many people at a time. 

The main building might well be 
described as being in the shape of 
the capital letter E. The central 
wing is made up of two large rooms 
which are to be used as a Board Room 
and a Conference Room and opening 
from the same corridor are the ap- 
proaches to the auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 956. It is in- 
tended to use this auditorium for 
church services, entertainments and 
social meetings, and because of this 
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fact, a very fine pipe organ is installed 
and a large stage is built. The audi- 
torium is equipped with all the facili- 
ties necessary to make it a most at- 
tractive and useful adjunct to the 
Home. 

Located near the Home is a mod- 
ern laundry with stationary tubs, 
mangles and all laundry and pressing 
machinery necessary for the manage- 
ment of a great enterprise such as the 
Home will be. The power house and 
the water plant are also located 
nearby and the purity of the water is 
one of the great advantages to be 
gained by the present location of the 
Home. 

It is the proposed plan, when the 
building is filled, to build bungalows 
consisting of living room, bed rooms 
and bath large enough to accommo- 
date two, four, six or eight people; 
such occupants to take their meals in 
the dining room of the main building. 

Giving true expression to the spirit 
of cooperation various district coun- 
cils, about fifty local unions and sev- 
eral individuals provided funds with 
which to furnish certain rooms and 
sections of the building. The lounge 
room is furnished with massive chairs 
and davenports upholstered in red 
leather. The tables, bookcases and 
other appointments in the lounge are 
of the finest woodwork and all furni- 
ture in the home bears the label. This 
room was furnished by the Chicago 
District Council. 

The dining room, which seats 400 
persons at one time, is the gift of the 
New York District Council. The 
tables are very beautiful and four can 
be seated at each table. The steam 
tables and serving arrangements are 





YOUNG GIRL WITH A LETTER 


of the highest order and make it pos- 
sible to serve hundreds of people in 
the course of an hour. The chairs in 
the dining room are especially attrac- 
tive and the general appearance of 
the room is most pleasing. 

The hospital division was furnished 
by the. Texas State Council of Car- 
penters and is complete in every de- 
tail, providing hospitalization facili- 
ties for 24 patients. 

As you leave the Home you invari- 
ably look back upon the scene. Rest- 


ing against a background of tall, slim 
trees through which can be seen the 
glistening ripples of the lake you see 
a group of magnificent buildings. The 
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broad walks weave in and out among 
the flowers and shrubs which mark 
the way to the long spacious portico 
which reaches out to greet the guest, 
the visitor and the members of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners who seek rest and quiet 
far from the noise and turmoil of a 
busy world. The Home is a haven 
of rest and no part of the great state 
of Florida can compare with the natu- 
ral and cultural beauties of this im- 
perishable monument which the 
Brotherhood has erected to the glory 
and honor of its membership and to 
the enduring fame of the entire labor 
movement. 


YOUNG GIRL WITH A LETTER 


The postman like Apollo came 
Hard upon the dawn, 

He put it in the letter box 
And whistling was gone. 


And she who loved to lie abed 
Must rise and look and run, 
Her unbound hair all shining gold 


In the early sun. 


She trembled in the shady porch 
To see her own name. 

Written in his large, strange hand, 
It scarcely seemed the same. 


She heard a wood thrush far away 
An insect humming clear, 

And the heavy scent of lilac bloom 
Was very strong and near. 


When she had read, she read again 
And folded it away 

Where it would crackle pleasantly 

Against her heart all day; 


And all day long she hummed a tune, 
All day her feet were light— 
But no one guessed the secret thing 

That made her eyes so bright. 


Caro. Ryrie BRINK. 





THE MERCHANT AND HIS WAGE EARN- 
ING CUSTOMERS IN THE SOUTH 
AND IN THE NORTH 


° Jircen KuczynskI 


T IS a well known fact today that 
high wages and high purchasing 
power are essential for the mer- 

chant’s being able to sell his com- 
modities. If wages are high, the 
worker can buy much and, conse- 
quently, the merchant can sell much. 
And, yet, although no merchant will 
deny this fact, little use has been 
made of wage and employment sta- 
tistics in order to measure the outlook 
for the merchant, to see whether busi- 
ness will keep up and what kind of 
business will keep up. 

It is obvious that if wages are 
higher in one town than in another a 
merchant of more expensive commod- 
ities, such as cars, will have a better 
chance to sell more of these expensive 
commodities in the high-wage town 
than in the other. And it is equally 
obvious that if the number of work- 
ers in one town increases more than 
in another the merchant of “neces- 
sary commodities,” like bread or col- 
lars, will have a better chance in the 
town with the larger increase in the 
number of workers. 

In the following we will study the 
chances for the merchant of selling 
his commodities to manufacturing 
wage-earners in the South Atlantic 
States and in three Northern States 
called the Middle Atlantic States. 
This study will be based exclusively 
on the wage and employment statis- 
tics collected by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 


The states in the South are: Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida; the states in the North are: 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania. The wage figures are calcu- 
lated by dividing the number of 
workers employed into the total 
amount of wages paid to them, as 
given by the Census of Manufac- 
tures. The figures for 1927 are 
calculated with the help of the 
corresponding employment and pay- 
roll indices published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The table below shows the average 
yearly income of the manufacturing 
wage-earner in the South and in the 
North: 





Average yearly income of manu- 
facturing wage-earners 





South North 





Dollars Dollars 





454.48 
490.92 
535.64 
581.56 
1,206.18 
1,233.58 
1,334.52 
1,378.79 
1,407.74 


285.52 
335.74 
368.59 
427.67 
952.05 
874.25 
877.22 
902.50 
916.94 
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At first sight, we see that the in- 
come of the individual wage-earner 
is considerably higher in the North 
than in the South. That means for 
the merchant that he can sell more 
expensive commodities to a Northern 
than to a Southern wage-earner. If 
trying to sell a car or better grade 
socks or more expensive candies he 
will have a better chance with a 
Northern than with a Southern 
worker. 

If we look, however, at the index 
of these wages, we find that the index 
of Southern wages has increased 
from 1899 to 1927 up to 321.1 
while that of Northern wages has in- 
creased only up to 309.7. That 
means that wages in the South have 
increased more than in the North, 
that the chances of improving the 
business of selling more expensive 
commodities have increased more (or 
decreased less) in the South than in 
the North. But while in 1927 the 
difference between the two wage in- 
dices was only 3.7 per cent, it was in 
1919 25.6 per cent; that is, from 
1899 to 1919 wages in the South had 
increased by 25.6 per cent more than 
those in the North. The merchant’s 
chances to sell more expensive com- 
modities to the wage-earner had in- 
creased 25.6 per cent more in the 
South as compared with the North. 
The following table shows how much 
the chances of the merchant have 
improved since 1899 to sell more ex- 
pensive commodities to a Southern 
rather than to a Northern worker: 

Chances of the Southern merchant 
have improved over 1899: 
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up to 1904 8.9% 
up to 1909 9.5% 
up to 1914 17.0% 
up to 1919 25.6% 
up to 1921 12.8% 
up to 1923 4.6% 
up to 1925 4.2% 
up to 1927. 3.7% 


We see the chances of the mer- 
chant who sells more expensive com- 
modities have increased in the South 
during the period from 1899 to 1919. 
They have increased during this time 
one-fourth more than in the North, 
but in the following years they have 
decidedly decreased, and they did so 
in each two-year period up to 1927, 
in which the Southern merchant’s 
chances compared with those of the 
Northern merchant are only 3.7 per 
cent higher than in 1899. 

The foregoing wage statistics make 
it very probable that the chances of 
the Southern merchant compared 
with those of the Northern merchant 
to sell more expensive commodities 
like cars, or better grade clothing, 
and so on, have declined in the last 
years (although they are still higher 
than at the beginning of the century) 
and that this decline must continue if 
wages do not increase more in the 
South. 

Turning from the wage income of 
the individual wage-earner to the to- 
tal amount of wages distributed 
among all the wage-earners and to 
the total number of wage-earners, the 
situation begins to look quite differ- 
ent and much more favorable for the 
Southern merchant. The following 


tables give the index of the total 
amount of wages distributed in the 
South and in the North and the total 
number of wage-earners in the South- 
ern and in the Northern states men- 
tioned above: 
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Index of Amount of 
Wages Distributed 





Year South North 





130 864 732 | 729 364 046 
100 100 
134 127 
187 162 
224 188 
595 475 
432 380 
558 493 
579 471 
618 454 


1899 (Dollars)... .. 











Number of Manufacturing 
Wage Earners 





South North 





Number Number Index 





100 
118 
138 
147 
179 
140 
168 
155 
147 


100 
114 
145 
150 
178 
141 
182 
183 
192 


458.344 
522.611 
663.015 
685.252 
817.212 
646.207 
832.016 
838 .834 
881.615 


1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 
1927 














Although the total amount of 
wages distributed among southern 
manufacturing wage-earners is 
smaller than that distributed among 
northern workers (in 1899 as well 
as in 1927), it has increased in the 
South considerably more than in the 
North. While it increased in the 
North only by 354 per cent from 100 
to 454, it increased in the South from 
100 to 618 or by 518 per cent. Es- 
pecially important is the fact that the 
total amount of wages decreased in 


the North from 1923 to 1925 and 
from 1925 to 1927 while it increased 
in the south during those years. 

As to the number of wage-earners 
the development is quite similar. 
The number of wage earners is still 
materially higher in the North than 
in the South, but the number has in- 
creased at a greater rate in the South 
than in the North, increasing in the 
former by 92 per cent and in the |at- 
ter by only 47 per cent. And while 
from 1923 to 1925 as well as from 
1925 to 1927 the number of wage- 
earners decreased in the North it in- 
creased in the South. 

What do these developments mean 
to the merchant? We had found 
out previously that the chances of 
the mechant’s selling more expensive 
commodities depend upon the de- 
velopment of the wage income of the 
individual wage-earner, and we had 
found furthermore that the develop- 
ment in the last years has not been 
favorable to the southern merchant. 
If now the income of the individual 
wage-earner does not increase mate- 
rially, but if the total amount of 
wages distributed among the wage- 
earners increases materially, one can 
conclude that the number of wage- 
earners receiving an income increases 
considerably, a fact which the last 
table showing the number of workers 
employed proves to be right. Every 
new wage-earner, however, whether 
he receives a low or a high wage in- 
come, has to buy certain necessities 
of life like bread and certain other 
food and clothing. The merchant of 
necessities of life thus is sure that his 
selling possibilities will increase if the 
number of wage-earners increases. 
And if we compare the increases in 
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the number of northern and southern 
wage earners we find that especially 
in the last years the chances of the 
southern merchant to sell necessary 
commodities to southern manufactur- 
ing wage-earners have increased more 
than those of the northern merchant 
in relation to northern wage-earners. 
But how about the merchant who does 
not sell necessities of life but cheap 
commodities such as cheap scarfs, 
cheap watches, and so on. We found 
not only that the number of wage- 
earners increased but also that the 
total amount of wages distributed in- 
creased and that those wages were 
suficient to pay to an increasing 
number of manufacturing wage-earn- 
ers only a comparatively small in- 
come which cannot buy more expen- 
sive commodities. The number of 
wage-earners with a comparatively 
small income increased in the South, 
and increased more than in the North. 
That means for the merchant of 
cheap though not necessary commod- 
ities, that his selling chances, his 
market has developed more in the 
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South than in the North. To sum up: 

The wage income of the individual 
manufacturing wage-earner has in the 
last years increased comparatively 
more in the North than in the South. 
Consequently the chances of the mer- 
chant selling more expensive com- 
modities to manufacturing wage- 
earners have developed better in the 
North than in the South. 

The number of wage-earners has 
increased in the last years more in the 
South than in the North. Conse- 
quently the chances of the merchant 
selling the necessities of life to manu- 
facturing wage-earners have devel- 
oped better in the South than in the 
North. 

The number of wage-earners re- 
ceiving a comparatively small income 
has increased in the last years more 
in the South than in the North. Con- 
sequently, the chances of the mer- 
chant selling cheap commodities to 
manufacturing wage-earners have de- 
veloped better in the South than in 
the North. 


STARS 


She did not choose her stars from the high 


heavens, 


Nor pluck them from the silhouette horizon. 
She could not reach them from the peaked 


mountains 


That earth presents for night to rest her skies 


on: 


But when the cool wind sang of far-off places 
And spread the breath of canyons, piney- 


sweet, 


Deep in a lake she saw their mirrored faces 
And dipped them from the water at her feet. 


EvitrH CHERRINGTON. 





FLORIDA 
V. S. HERRING 


Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


borders a wealth of natural at- 

tributes which, when reviewed 
in their variety and combination, 
give to the state the character of a 
well contained empire. 

Insular distinction, extensive do- 
main, abundant tropical vegetation, 
plentiful moisture through refresh- 
ing showers, delightfully restorative 
climate, great inland waterways, navi- 
gable rivers, fine scenic effects, wooded 
hills, chains of silver lakes and crys- 
tal springs, extensive coast line, are 
among its resplendent attributes. 

Other states are nice patterns of 
their relatives. Florida wears a 
charmed and singular life. There 


Pinte s possesses within its 


are Georgias and near Georgias, 


likewise Pennsylvanias and _ near 
Pennsylvanias, Connecticuts, Nebras- 
kas and Oregons; but Florida is 
synonymous alone with Florida. Ev- 
erything about Florida is strikingly 
unique. Though easy of access to 
the very center of population, in the 
galaxy of states it stands forth unique 
in its insular position. It is unique in 
being the largest state in area east of 
the Mississippi River, comprising an 
area of 58,666 square miles. Unique 


in possessing the most extensive sea 


coast area of any state in the Union 
with a coastal extension of 1,145 
miles, and, as a local wag has it, is 
“unique in being the only state sur- 
rounded by Florida water.” Unique 
among the states in the abundance of 
its luxurious tropical vegetation and 
tropical fauna. 


Unique in its all-year-round balmy 
climate. Decidedly unique in being 
the first state to be favored by per- 
manent white settlement while being 
the last to be extensively populated. 
Strikingly unique in the mystery and 
romance of its earlier and later his- 
tory. 

Earlier History 


Florida’s history is as romantic as 
its name is alluring. Its earliest his- 
tory wings the imagination back to 
the stirring days of the early six- 
teenth century, marking the dawn of 
the world’s great Renaissance. When 
Michael Angelo and Raphael were 
giving the world their immortal con- 
tributions intrepid explorers ventured 
forth in great Spanish caravels to 
brave the uncharted seas and seek 
in unknown lands great, fabulous 
wealth. Amerigo Vespucci, a Flor- 
entine explorer, from whom the 
western continent takes its name, 
was probably the first among explor- 
ers to give a more or less indefinite 
description of the Florida coast. 
Vespucci sailed along the coast in his 
voyage of discovery in 1497, having 
set sail from Cadiz, in Spain, on 
May 10 of that year. 

However, credit for the first at- 
tempts in effecting several landings 
on the coast with a partial invasion 
of the peninsula, as well as accom- 
plishing what later proved to be the 
first permanent settlement, should go 
to Ponce de Leon, a former governor 
of Porto Rico, then an early colony 
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FLORIDA 


of Spain, who, having repeatedly 
heard from the Indian natives of the 
Bahamas of the great island of 
Bimini (their name for Florida) and 
its fabled fountain of perpetual 
youth, fired with imagination and 
oficially provided with a commission 
from the King of Spain, and with a 
little band of followers set foot upon 
the land of Florida about where St. 
Augustine now is. With cross held 
aloft and with drawn sword he took 
possession of the new land in the 
name of his most Catholic sovereign, 
Charles V of Spain, on May 5, 1513, 
Easter Sunday, which in Spanish is 
“Pascua Florida.” In tribute to the 


holiday Pone de Leon named his new 
discovery “Florida.” 

Although a great explorer Ponce 
de Leon never found the fountain of 
youth. It remained for hundreds of 


thousands of his descendants and fol- 
lowers to separately make this great 
discovery. 


Later History 


While this article aims to deal pri- 
marily with the labor movement in 
the state, it is also the aim of the 
writer to give some description of the 
unique and picturesque setting, as 
well as to take a mental survey of that 
physical and economic background in 
which the labor movement finally 
found footing and later development. 

Florida became a United States 
possession by right of purchase from 
Spain in 1822. Five million dollars 
was the sum agreed upon and paid. 
Florida was entered as a state on 
March 5, 1845. 

Up until about the middle of the 
past generation Florida, to the popu- 
lar imagination, with some basis in 
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fact, was a vast mystical everglades, 
densely tropical, abounding in tropi- 
cal fauna, sly, lurking alligators, and 
slimy, poisonous snakes; affording be- 
sides a “happy hunting ground” for 
mosquitos, as well as a fairly secure 
asylum for Caribbean pirates and 
wicked outlaws. 

Though this imaginative descrip- 
tion of the state in its unexploited 
condition could with a degree of 
truth be aptly applied to the large 
everglades section occupying the ex- 
treme southern section of the state, 
yet it could only in a very modified 
way be applied to the extreme north- 
ern and western sections, which at an 
early date were gradually and 
sparsely settled by the typical ‘“Geor- 
gia Cracker,” who seemed to be quite 
content in eking out a precarious ex- 
istence, isolated, unlettered and un- 
couth, deriving his famous name from 
the crack in his immensely long whip 
made to reach the farthest ox hitched 
to his primitive oxen plow. 

Concurrent with the rapid growth 
and great commercial development 
of the United States, men of vision 
and wealth (great captains of indus- 
try) seeking contiguous territory for 
the further expansion of their rail- 
roads and other developments 
throughout the South, being able to 
visualize the great tourist and agri- 
cultural possibilities of Florida, un- - 
dertook developments in the state. 
Henry B. Plant, first pioneer of any 
magnitude, entered the state as early 
as 1853 and built the first railroad 
system along the west coast, connect- 
ing Tampa with Jacksonville and 
eastern points. Plant should have 
the credit of establishing the orange 
trade upon a profitable basis, and for 
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having practically opened up Florida 
as a tourist resort. What Plant did 
for the west coast was more than 
rivaled by Henry M. Flagler on the 
east coast, a wealthy capitalist and 
early associate of John D. Rocke- 
feller in the Standard Oil Company. 
Flagler became interested in Florida 
in the winter of 1885. He recog- 
nized the possibility of building up an 
immense tourist trade in the state, 
and with that end in view undertook 
development upon a large scale. He 
is to be credited for the building of 
several magnificent hotels attractive 
to wealthy tourist trade. In 1889 
he purchased the Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine Railroad, and built the pre- 
tentious hotel Ponce-de-Leon, at St. 
Augustine. This was later followed 
by the Hotels Alcazar and Cordova. 
Encouraged with the success of his 
efforts, he later undertook the build- 
ing of the mammoth Royal Poncianna 
and Breakers at Palm Beach, and the 
Royal Palm at Miami. Flagler was 
responsible for the construction of 
over six hundred miles of railroad in 
Florida connecting his system with 
the existent Plant system. 

The building of a giant causeway 
to connect the main level with the 
several outlying keys to effect rail- 
road connection with Key West was a 
unique engineering feat. Flager’s 
‘ investments in Florida reached $75,- 
000,000. 

The big success of this pioneer de- 
velopment in Florida drew to the 
state not only thousands of tourists 
annually in rapidly increasing num- 
bers, but it attracted besides several 
thousands of investors. Florida in 
time became famed as a winter re- 
sort, while the tourist trade grew by 
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leaps and bounds. Incidentally, vege- 
table gardening and the citrus indus- 
try grew to large proportions. 


Draining of the Everglades 


Contemporaneous with these later 
developments the state undertook the 
gigantic task of draining the Ever- 
glades, comprising an immense area 
of 4,500 square miles, or 2,862,000 
acres. Several thousands of acres 
of deep, rich muck land varying in 
depth from eight to twelve feet have 
been reclaimed to agriculture by 
drainage, and the process continues. 
For wonderful fertility this ever- 
glade land has no equal in the world. 
With an abundant supply of water 
from Lake Okeechobee, the second 
largest within the borders of the 
United States, and with an almost 
tropical sun, every variety of vege- 
table can be raised, both summer and 
winter, and command fancy prices. 
With almost equal success truck gar- 
dening was undertaken in several 
other fertile sections of the state. 
Cattle and poultry raising have like- 
wise proved successful. 

Large cities, substantial and metro- 
politan, have sprung up as if by 
magic, and in the case of Jacksonville, 
Miami and Tampa exceed a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000. Prices 
in real estate soared to high figures. 


Earliest Organized Efforts 


The great activity in building 
operations attracted to Florida thou- 
sands of skilled mechanics coming 
from every section of the Union. 
The bringing together of a large 
number of skilled craftsmen made 
inevitable a thoroughgoing organized 
labor movement in Florida. 
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The birth of the labor movement 
in other states is more or less indig- 
enous in its nature, usually a co- 
operative undertaking on the part of 
native workers in an endeavor to try 
out to them a new experiment recom- 
mended as a success elsewhere, grad- 
ually adapting themselves to the new 
arrangement. 

In striking contrast the Florida 
labor movement was largely of exotic 
cultivation and growth. Just as the 
great pioneer developers had bene- 
fited by long business training else- 
where, the labor men who early 
united in a new movement in Florida 
had in a considerable number of cases 
been beneficiaries of long labor train- 
ing in older organized states. It 
meant the re-organizing of well-sea- 
soned union men in a new environ- 
ment. This circumstance fortunately 
led to a more rapid development of 
the movement, paralleling in time the 
industrial development of the state. 

The writer has so far been unable 
to obtain complete information as to 
the first charters granted in Florida. 
The northern section of the state, 
which is the older in settlement, was 
the first to benefit by an organized 
labor effort. Carpenters unions here 
and there were granted charters; 
the membership largely recruited 
from native sons, or else natives of 
Georgia. The oldest typographical 
unions in Florida were issued char- 
ters on the following dates: Jackson- 
ville, July 12, 1901; Pensacola, April 
28, 1891; St. Augustine, February 7, 
1903; Tallahassee, November 15, 
1906; Tampa, March 1, 1893; Mi- 
ami, December 10, 1909. With the 
gradual recruiting of membership 
from the north, new life was given 
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the movement, and gradually a better 
coordination was effected. 

By the beginning of the century 
the movement had gained some mo- 
mentum, for as early as March of 
1901 several hitherto unafhliated 
union crafts met at Tampa and there 
and then organized the Florida State 
Federation of Labor. It held its 
first annual convention and elected 
J. S. Hollinsworth, a charter member 
of Typographical Union of Jackson- 
ville as the federation’s first presi- 
dent. Since the above date the State 
Federation has held each year an 
annual convention, meeting in many 
sections of the state. The maxi- 
mum delegation representation was 
reached at the convention held in St. 
Petersburg in 1926 when consider- 
ably over 200 delegates were present, 
the organized membership at large 
having then reached the peak period 
approximating 35,000 members. In 
the large centers virtually every 
building trades craft was organized 
by the winter of 1926. The larger 
majority of them were affiliated with 
their local Building Trades Council 
and Central Labor Union, also with 
the State Building Trades Council 
and State Federation of Labor— 
typographists, barbers, musicians, 
machinists, motion picture operators, 
pile drivers, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, retail clerks, chauffeurs, meat 
cutters, bakers, theater doormen, 
cashiers and ushers were everywhere 
organized and affliated with the 
State Federation. 

Organized workers everywhere in 
Florida prospered. Several members 
grew greatly attached to the state 
and began to establish homes. The 
movement gained much headway. 
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The bursting of the real estate boom 
in 1926, resultant in a large measure 
from the great over-inflation in Flor- 
ida land values, aggravted by country- 
wide financial depression, gave the 
Florida labor movement a great set- 
back; owing to the slack period union 
membership was in many cases re- 
duced several hundreds per cent, and 
the unions were brought to the low- 
est ebb financially. Wage scales sus- 
tained at least a 10 per cent drop. 


Maintenance of Union Morale 


Despite these tremendous losses 
in both membership and finance, caus- 
ing endless inconvenience .and per- 
plexity, a condition which would 
naturally militate against the coor- 
dination and progress of the move- 
ment, it is nevertheless the firm con- 
viction of the writer, basing his opin- 
ion upon wide observation, that at no 
former period of its history has the 
labor movement of Florida been 
favored by closer coordination in its 
activities nor at any time been more 
soundly progressive than today. 

True it is that as a consequence of 
industrial depression union member- 
ship has greatly fallen off, and several 
unions have either ceased to function 
or else forced through circumstances 
to sever affiliation with the State 
Federation. A truly unfortunate 
situation, and one that offers little 
encouragement for the immediate 
future. 

Nevertheless among the unions that 
have been salvaged there appears to 
be a better display of team work and 
there seems to be a gain in prestige 
with the community at large, perhaps 
due to a closer acquaintanceship with 
time. Moreover, the leaders in the 
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movement and the membership at 
large have with time grown more 
familiar with the local situation and 
its several problems and have as the 
result of experience introduced new 
and more effective methods of pro- 
cedure to reach their objective. 

As an illustration of this the State 
Federation of Labor has gradually 
effected a closer acquintanceship and 
cooperation with the State Legisla- 
ture, and likewise local organizations 
have in their respective communities 
effected closer cooperation with local 
enterprises. This closer cooperation 
on the part of Organized Labor with 
other social groups has gradually led 
to the acceptance of Organized 
Labor by the community as a con- 
structive force and indispensable fac- 
tor in the social fabric. Everywhere 
in Florida Organized Labor has un- 
failingly contributed either work or 
funds to deserving institutions and 
deserving causes. 

The Central Labor Union of St. 
Petersburg was the first organized 
body to be officially represented at 
the Federated World Peace Society, 
adopting a peace plan as proposed by 
its originator, Mr. C. C. Allen. 


Hindrance Somewhat Unique to 


Florida 


It is regrettable, though in the na- 
ture of the case to be expected, that 
the community interest does not ex- 
tend equally to the entire member- 
ship. Because of the seasonal work 
in Florida many of the sojourning 
members have sought to establish 
their homes elsewhere and naturally 
have centered much of their interest 
elsewhere. Quite a few intinerant 
members “bury” their cards. A con- 
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siderable number of persons, going 
by the name of tourists, every winter 
take work of every kind at a low 
price, greatly underbidding and low- 
ering the standards of Organized 
Labor. The so-called tourist camp 
affording a cheap mode of living has 
harbored a considerable number of 
low-wage workers. 

It may be partly owing to the mi- 
gratory nature of a considerable part 
of the membership with its failure to 
give organized support to legislative 
measures that so little success has 
been had in an effort to procure legis- 
lative enactment especially favorable 
to labor. Florida is still one of the 


five states remaining that is sorely in 
need of a workmen’s compensation 
law. However, indications point to 
the enactment of a workmen’s com- 
pensation law by the incoming legis- 


lative body. There is also reason to 
expect a revision, by the incoming 
legislature, of a now very unsatis- 
factory labor lien law. 

In prophesying enactment of these 
much-needed reforms by the incom- 
ing legislature, the writer bases his 
hopes upon the anticipated success 
of the Labor Legislative Committee 
at Tallahassee and throughout the 
state in placing before legislative 
candidates Labor’s needs, usually by 
personal interview and by placing in 
their possession literature dealing 
with the subjects in question. 

We have a notable incident of 
this in the activities of J. M. Atkins, 
who is serving for the fourth con- 
secutive term as President of the 
State Federation, who has with con- 
siderable pains compiled a chart pre- 
senting different sections of existing 
compensation laws including informa- 
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tion of just how the several sections 
were dealt with by the several states. 
Equal pains have been taken to place 
a copy of this ingenious chart in 
the possession of candidates, which 
promises to greatly simplify and 
facilitate the work. This might be 
taken as further evidence to support 
the writer’s contention that Florida 
labor is in some respects better posi- 
tioned than hitherto to accomplish 
its aims. 

At the last session of the legisla- 
ture four revisions to the present 
labor lien law were introduced, the 
State Federation being responsible 
for their drafting and endorsement. 
Three revisions were passed, but the 
revisions were in turn so revised that 
they lost practically all their effective- 
ness from Labor’s viewpoint. The 
fact that the compensation bill intro- 
duced by the recent legislature was 
in its character and construction un- 
acceptable to the big turpentine in- 
terests, the insurance companies oper- 
ating in the state and to the mer- 
chants principally of Jacksonville, all 
of whom were ably represented at 
Tallahassee and united to oppose 
Labor’s efforts, may be sufficient ex- 
planation for the defeat of the bill. 

We have reason to believe that 
Labor has succeeded in creating a 
new sentiment favorable to the meas- 
ure. By comparison with some states 
Florida is favored by a fairly satis- 
factory child labor law. Being 
neither a cotton growing nor manu- 
facturing state there is less tempta- 
tion to exploit child labor. Florida 
is particularly fortunate in having in 
the person of John Mackey a highly 
capable and conscienous labor com- 
missioner. His accomplishments are 
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many and deserving of the highest 
praise. Recently the State Federa- 
tion by using its influence succeeded 
in getting a substantial increase in 
salary for the labor commissioner, 
making it now possible for him to de- 
vote his entire time to his official du- 
ties. Thus far the abuse of the in- 
junction law has not become a local 
problem. 


Future Prospect of the Movement 


It is the purpose of this article in 
reviewing the situation in Florida 
and considering the future prospects 
to present an array of facts that may 
be used justly as a potent argument 
in the support of a prophesy that 
from all indications there will not 
only be an early return to normalcy 
but the state can hope to enjoy a 
great future, which great future will 
be extended to the labor movement. 
The labor movement is so dependent 
upon and so inextricably bound up 
with the general economic situation 
that success of one is bound to assure 
success of the other. Therefore, in 
seeking to ascertain what we might 
expect from the labor movement in 
the future, we might attempt a fore- 
cast of the general economic outlook. 

Virtually Florida keeps its finger 
on the pulse of the entire country; so 
closely is the state in business and 
financial rapport with every section 
of the United States, that with the 
improvement of conditions generally 
Florida will become an immediate 
beneficiary. Likewise, the eye of the 
Nation is centered upon Florida. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons 
from every section of the country in 
ever-increasing numbers visit the state 
periodically. Many of these visitors 
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feel a proprietorship in Florida. As 
many more are actual property own- 
ers. Their own financial interests 
are bound up with the future wel- 
fare of the state. The immense sum 
of $450,000,000 of outside capital 
is invested in the state. Hence a con- 
siderable population other than resi- 
dents stand ready to support any 
project that wouid make for the wel- 
fare of the state. 

Florida’s natural attractiveness of 
climate and scenery will assure it a 
still greater tourist trade in the fu- 
ture. This lure of climate and scene 
will continue to attract the world’s 
most prominent and richest persons, 
either as pleasure seekers or inves- 
tors. As one of the many evidences 
of this Florida is fast becoming a 
great national convention center. It 
has upon two occasions bid welcome 
to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Executive Council of the Building 
Trades Department has also found 
welcome in Florida. The General 
Executive Board of the Brotherhood 
of Painters and Decorators recently 
enjoyed a brief visit. It is hoped that 
these visits will be repeated often. 

Florida was selected as the site 
and location for the founding of 
a home for aged carpenters. The 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America purchased 1,800 acres 
of land adjacent to Lakeland and 
erected a large and imposing build- 
ing on this site, at a total cost of 
$3,000,000. This beautifully ap- 
pointed home which will accommo- 
date approximately 400 persons was 
dedicated last month. This splendid 
institution marks a great forward 
stride for organized labor. The 
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brotherhood held its national conven- 
tion at the home immediately follow- 
ing upon the dedicatzon. 

Florida educational advantages, 
which rank favorably with the most 
advanced states of the North, is not 
only an attraction to winter visitors 
who are still pursuing education, but 
likewise an inducement to permanent 
residence. The State University for 
young men at Gainesville and the 
Florida State College for Women at 
Tallahassee rank favorably with 
northern institutions of learning. 
College and grade schools are of the 
best and rapidly growing in number. 
Rollins College, at Winter Park, de- 
serves special mention for its ad- 
vanced system of education and as a 
staunch supporter of liberal ideas. 
This institution officially opposed the 
anti-evolution bill introduced in the 
last session of the state legislature. 

The larger centers are favored by 
large and well stocked libraries, 
housed in attractive buildings. There 
are also handsome theaters and an- 
nual visits by opera troupes. Flor- 
ida can point with pride to many 
architecturally beautiful churches rep- 
resenting every denomination. 

Fishing and outdoor sports are 
almost unlimited in variety and win- 
ter baseball is played by world-famed 
celebrities. 

The wonderful fertility of Florida 
soil has been mentioned earlier in this 
article. Since the lull in building has 
forced attention to other means of 
livelihood most attention has been 
given to the development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the state—the 
building up of the “back country.” 

Numbers of persons have turned 
with success to developing the rich 
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farming lands of the Everglades and 
other sections of the state. The De- 
partment of Agriculture of the State 
College is ever ready in lending as- 
sistance and furnishing advice to the 
newcomer on the farm, this institu- 
tion having made an exhaustive study 
of the local agricultural situation. 
There yet remains over 20,000,000 
acres of uncultivated area in the 
state. 

Recently considerable attention has 
been given to the creation and intro- 
duction of varied industries in Flor- 
ida, the home trade alone offering a 
rich potential market. 

The State Department, the State 
Chamber of Commerce and its affil- 
iated units, the Florida State Federa- 
tion of Labor with its affiliated units, 
as well as the several municipal 
governments have created industrial 
departments which are each en- 
gaged in an industrial survey, with 
the purpose of ascertaining what in- 
dustries are suitable to the location 
and conditions and give most promise 
of success. It is the prevailing opin- 
ion of those who have given the prob- 
lem of industry much study that indus- 
tries that could employ local natural 
products as raw material would as 
a general rule cost less to operate 
and offer better prospects for per- 
manent success. The number of in- 
dustries of this nature that could be 
relied upon to flourish are manifold. 

With the exception of cigar mak- 
ing at Tampa and Key West there is 
no manufacturing upon a large scale. 
Water, light and a comparatively 
low cost of power are factors favor- 
able to manufacture in Florida. 

The growth of industry would 
necessitate attention to more exten- 
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sive railroad and port development. 
With growth in industry and port 
facilities, with its natural harbors and 
central position to both domestic and 
foreign ports, especially the Central 
and South Americas, Florida bids fair 
to become in time a great commercial 
and maritime center. 

Florida is also unique in being one 
of the very few states, despite great 
expenditures for public improve- 
ments, to be entirely free from 
bonded indebtedness and retains in 
the state treasury a large cash re- 
serve. Moreover, the aggregate 
bank deposits in Florida banks total 
over $500,000,000. This large sum 
represents a large amount of poten- 
tial capital awaiting profitable invest- 
ment. 

Next in importance to the tourist 
trade is the lumber industry in Flor- 


ida. The pine tree is Florida’s great- 


est natural resource. The pine out- 
put of lumber reaches over $30,000,- 
000 annually, and there still remains 
11,000,000 acres of growing pine. 
The turpentine industry approxi- 
mates $20,000,000 annually. 

Florida’s output of phosphate 
rock, used in making fertilizer, has 
reached as high as $19,000,000 in 
annual value. The phosphate mines 
are practically inexhaustible. Flor- 
ida’s revenue from fisheries amounts 
to $15,000,000 a year. 

Florida’s peanut production totals 
over $2,500,000 yearly. 

Over 100,000 carloads of fruit 
and vegetables are shipped annually, 
totaling over $80,000,000 in value. 
Florida’s citrus crop brings $20,000,- 
ooo each year. Milk production 
values over $6,000,000 and butter 
over $400,000. Fifteen million eggs 
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are produced yearly. Florida has 
over 500,000 head of cattle and over 
400,000 hogs. » 

Florida has large sponge fisher- 
ies at Key West and Tarpon Springs. 
Tarpon Springs is the largest sponge 
producing point in the western hem- 
isphere. 

There is abundant wild life includ- 
ing deer in extreme southern Florida, 
of little commercial value but of in- 
terest to the sportsman. 

Everything indicates that Florida’s 
setback industrially and economically 
is merely temporary. With such an 
attractive climate and such vast re- 
sources and so many things so de- 
cidedly in her favor, Florida’s 
greater future is a matter of practi- 
cal assurance, with prospects for 
immediate improvement decidedly 
bright. Likewise is the prospect for 
the growth of the labor movement of 
the state equally promising, resting 
its hopes upon the spirit of its per- 
sonnel and upon the general esonomic 
outlook on which it depends. 

Earlier in this article reference 
was made to the spirit of good will 
that binds the community with or- 
ganized labor in all sections of the 
state. This spirit of amity is fre- 
quently referred to and is more 
marked in some sections of the state 
than in others, particularly in St. 
Petersburg, Lakeland, West Palm 
Beach, Miami and Sarasota. 

Apparently organized labor phi- 
losophy fitted well into the industrial 
scheme of a new and enlightened 
commonwealth, meeting with very 
little friction and no outward con- 
certed opposition on the part of any 
group. Labor has not found it nec- 
essary to be militant to force its 
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claims. With the notable exception 
of the cigarmakers strike at Tampa, 
several years ago, there have been 
but very few strikes and those few 
were usually of short duration ending 
in amicable settlements. 

In the adjustment of wage scales 
and in the settlement of disputes be- 
tween employer and employee the 
“round table” conference has been 
placed to practical advantage, and 
by this method employer and em- 
ployee have been brought to a better 
understanding of the other’s prob- 
lems and have thereby learned to re- 
gard each other with mutual respect. 
As a result of this arrangement, 
growing confidence has resulted and 
general good will prevails. 

This general acceptance of organ- 
ized labor and its philosophy as a 
constructive factor in the building of 
a new and enlightened common- 
wealth may be accounted for by the 
mental ground in which it took root. 

Workers, similarly, were usually 
persons of enterprise coming from 
every section of the states, frequently 
educated by travel, possessing in 
many cases the advantages of long 
union training elsewhere as well as 
the power of expression to expound 
the philosophy of Labor and render 
it worthy of acceptance by an en- 
lightened commonwealth in the mak- 
ing. 

Florida labor has further ingrati- 
ated itself with the community by ad- 
hering closely. to the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
its support of American ideals. The 
vast majority of workers who enter 
Florida can generally be relied upon 
for intelligent and constructive coop- 
eration, and with but few isolated ex- 
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ceptions are entirely free from the 
trammels of communistic vagaries. 

Public officials, professional and 
business men and the public press of 
Florida take frequent occasions to 
speak in commendation of the prin- 
ciples of organized labor, and as 
frequently give their support. 

Labor leaders, often in the face of 
discouraging circumstances, work 
steadfastly for the cause in each sec- 
tion of the state and give generously 
of their limited time and means to 
advance the movement. 

It is this very spirit of keeping the 
“shoulder to the wheel,” of never 
losing the larger vision, on the part 
of more active members that has kept 
alive the movement during a period 
of sore trial and which has made 
possible that degree of coordination 
which the movement now enjoys and 
which in some respects is more in 
evidence than at any former period 
in the history of the Federation. 

Organized labor of Florida, with 
its several problems demanding so- 
lution, has still an uphill drag ere 
the summit is reached. Yet with a 
slightly encouraging stimulation in 
the building program and with the 
immediate future looking somewhat 
brighter, and with such encourage- 
ment as can be taken in contemplating 
the state’s vast resources, its great 
wealth in bank Ueposits, and with 
its future development a matter of 
logical assurance, coupled with the 
high morale of its citizens, Florida as 
well as the organized labor move- 
ment of Florida can not only feel its 
position secure but in the light of the 
facts herein presented can find its 
path well lighted to an assured and 
brilliant future. 





ARE SOUTHERN COTTON MILL VILLAGES 
FEUDALISTIC 
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ONCERNING a charge that a 
feudal system existed among 
the southern cotton mill work- 

ers, an editorial, in a recent news- 
paper debate, stated that “the falsity 
of such a charge is too well known to 
admit even of argument.” This dis- 
claimer raises two questions: First, 
what constitutes a “feudal system,” 
and second, does the typical southern 
cotton mill village have the character- 
istics of the feudalistic villages of old 
Europe. 

With regard to physical living con- 
ditions, there is no debate. Living 


conditions—food, clothing, housing, 


health care, etc.—in the United States 
are admitted to be definitely superior 
to the living conditions of feudal Eu- 
rope. No such definiteness can be 
maintained, however, with regard to 
certain other characteristics of feudal- 
ism. Among others might be listed 
these five characteristics of feudal 
Europe: 

(1) Inhabitants of the feudal vil- 
lages were born into their economic 
status; they could not await adoles- 
cence to choose a vbcation. 

(2) Most of the inhabitants were 
bound to the soil; that is, they were 
not permitted to move from one vil- 
lage to another without consent of 
their landlord. They were also de- 
nied the freedom to transfer from one 
industry to another, whether it be 
agriculture, blacksmithing, manufac- 
turing or commerce. 


(3) There was no contractual] re- 
lationship between the landlord and 
his peasants. The rules of their labor 
were fixed by their landlord, though 
he was restricted somewhat by cus- 
tom. He decided on which fields they 
should work, how they should carry 
on their work, what crops should be 
planted, and when and to what extent 
they should till his fields, what rents 
they should pay—and all similar mat- 
ters. 

(4) Their social and home life 
was also subject to manorial dictation. 
While largely governed by custom, 
custom also required manorial assent 
for almost any event. It was a sys- 
tem of gross paternalism. 

(5) They were given no voice in 
the political government of their land. 
Not only did they have nothing to do 
with the making of the laws, but they 
had nothing to do with their enforce- 
ment or interpretation. 

The United States is theoretically 
a free country, with no such character- 
istics. No man is born into any status. 
Herbert Hoover has just reiterated 
this theory of the freedom of any man 
to enter upon any trade in any way he 
sees fit. There are no direct legal 
restrictions which will keep any child 
in a cotton mill village and force him 
to grow into manhood as a spinner or 
weaver. His relations with his em- 
ployers are contractual, and according 
to the theory of our constitutions 
every man may sign or decline to sign 
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any contract. There are no laws of 
precedent or statute books which will 
compel him to accept any scale of 
wages or any period of work. He is 
not compelled by explicit law to live in 
any particular place. He has the con- 
stitutional privilege of registering his 
name and casting his ballot in every 
election for legislators, administrative 
oficers and judicial interpreters. In 
the face of this array of theory and 
constitutional provisions, then, how 
can any man charge the existence of 
feudalism in the United States? 

Judges are just beginning to take 
note that theory and facts are often 
not coincident. Only since the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century have 
our courts been persuaded to believe 
that despite the constitutional guaran- 
tees of freedom which our country 
provides, many people are frequently 
unfree. It is in this non-coincidence 
of theory and fact that the charge of 
feudalism may find foundation. 

The charge, in brief, includes: (1) 
that children born into mill villages do 
not have the economic opportunity to 
withdraw themselves therefrom before 
or on reaching manhood; (2) that 
adult individuals in the mill villages 
do not have the economic opportu- 
nity to withdraw themselves from em- 
ployment in that industry; (3) that 
adult mill employees do not have 
economic freedom of contract in gov- 
erning their relations with their em- 
ployers; (4) that the home, social 
and religious life of the employees is 
subject to influence or regulation by 
the employers, and that the employees 
are not free to withdraw themselves 
from this influence or regulation; (5) 
that the employees are not economi- 
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cally free to exercise their political 
privileges—namely, to vote for legis- 
lators, administrators, and judicial of- 
ficers, and to have freedom of 
thought, speech and action. 

These are factual equivalents of 
the five characteristics of feudalism 
named above. There is, of course, 
some difference; in feudalism these 
conditions existed in fact and in law; 
in modern times they exist, if at all, 
in fact, and are denied to exist in law. 

If it can be proved that these condi- 
tions doexist in fact, then there is some 
justification on the part of the “re- 
formers” for referring to the southern 
mill villages as being feudalistic. So 
far as this writer knows, no attempt 
has yet been made to disprove the 
charge—it has simply been denied, 
usually with some villification of the 
accuser. On the other hand little at- 
tempt has been made to prove the 
charge. In this regard a competent 
and unbiased survey is sadly needed. 

The writer has under way a study 
dealing with these charges in a limited 
fashion. Unfortunately it has not 
been completed. Some tentative con- 
clusions, however, may be of interest. 

(1) It is now well known that the 
mobility of labor is a matter of de- 
gree, dependent largely upon eco- 
nomic and trade resourcefulness. In 
no case is complete mobility possible. 
Before a child born into a cotton mill 
village can withdraw himself from 
cotton mill employment in later life, 
he must have training or capacity for 
other employment, and must have 
economic resources to support him 
while making the change. As a rule 
cotton mill children have no such re- 
sourcefulness. The family wages are 
small, and in the past children have 
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entered the cotton mills at early ages. 
Child labor is much less prevalent 
now, but from birth children born in 
cotton mil] villages hear, see, study, 
and learn nothing but cotton milling. 
The villages are characteristically 
separated from other communities, 
geographically and socially. Few 
non-mill workers live in the village, 
and few mill workers live without the 
village. Such is sometimes the re- 
quirement of the employers. Socially, 
mill workers are frequently without 
caste and constitute an isolated social 
class in the sections where they live. 
The mill villages now have their own 
schools, churches, gymnasiums, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, hospitals, etc., and the likeli- 
hood, the economic and social possi- 
bility of the child of the cotton mill 
village to learn something of the 
trades of the outside world is very 
small. 

Furthermore, a recent study at Co- 
lumbia University indicates that def- 
inite steps are taken by the mill own- 
ers to isolate the cotton mill child. 
Through domination of the schools, 
which may be superior to rural schools 
in the South, but were found to be in- 
ferior to urban schools, the children 
are educated for the mills; they are 
taught to think cotton milling—the 
whole stage is so set that the only 
natural thing for such a child to do 
is to enter the cotton mill when he be- 
comes of age. Furthermore, these 
schools are generally equipped to 
carry the child only to the age allowed 
by law for gainful employment: six to 
eight grades, or until the child is thir- 
teen to sixteen years of age. (Cook, 
J. H., A Study of the Mill Schools 
of North Carolina; Teachers Col- 
lege, Contribution No. 178. 1925.) 
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(2) With this background, then, 
when the child reaches manhood, 
there is no escape from the industry. 
The only trade he knows, the only 
society he can mingle with, his only 
world, is in the cotton mill village. 
Furthermore, his wages are so low 
that he has no economic resources to 
carry him through the period of 
transition to another industry; and, 
whether or not he would use it, his 
leisure time is so deficient he could 
never prepare himself, educationally 
or psychologically, for the change. 
This writer has attempted to talk 
with many mill workers, and with 
various social workers and others who 
might know the facts, and the inabil- 
ity of workers to transfer to other 
industries seems quite definite. (See, 
for example, Paul Blanshard’s pam- 
phlet, Labor in Southern Cotton 
Mills; New Republic. 1927.) 

(3) Contractual freedom depends 
upon one’s resources. If a worker 
has no resources with which to main- 
tain the life of himself and depend- 
ents, if he further has no capacities 
that can be sold to any other employ- 
ers, he has no economic freedom to 
decline a contract presented by a 
cotton mill employer. Such is the case 
of most cotton mill employees. The 
laws place very little restriction upon 
the freedom of the employer to make 
the terms of the contract such as he 
sees fit. The employers have seen to 
it that no unions have come into ex- 
istence to furnish resources to the 
worker while he demands changes in 
the terms of the contract. The em- 
ployee himself, with his low wage and 
lack of other training, has no re- 
sources. Theoretically he is a free 
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individual. Actually, he is quite un- 
free. Others, worse off than the mill 
workers, have a freedom to move 
into the industry—for the industries 
they leave offer very little or nothing 
during certain periods of the year. 
And the nothing received during the 


period of transition is worth as much _ 


as the nothing they would receive at 
the old industry. And so the farmer- 
owners of the mountains and the ten- 
ant-farmers of the plains are moving, 
regularly, into the cotton mill in- 
dustry. But from it there is offered 
little escape. 

(4) The employers have been re- 
sorting more and more to a wide- 
spread plan of paternalistic welfare 
work. Much of this, in itself, is suf- 
ficiently praiseworthy. But some of 
the motives which inspire it may be 
questionable, and some of the pur- 
poses for which it is planned may be 
condemned. It is certainly desirable 
that communities should have good 
church buildings, good gymnasiums 
and swimming pools, good school 
buildings, good tennis courts and 
other playgrounds, good hospitals, 
efficient medical services, etc. It is 
even good that the universities should 
cooperate with the mill owners to 
study anemia and other physical de- 
fects of the workers. It is even good 
that the churches should send honest, 
good-souled preachers to comfort the 
bereaved and to rejoice with the joy- 
ful. But it is not so certain that all 
of these things should be planned for 
in an employer’s office, and should 
be completely supervised by the em- 
ployer’s representatives. Such is not 
the principle of democracy. Such will 
not tend to develop initiative and a 
sense of responsibility—characteris- 











tics of a democracy. And, when used 
to shut off unionism, or other efforts 
to increase the economic freedom of 
the workers, such is contradictory to 
some of the recognized principles of 
a free country. 

Furthermore, the manner of super- 
vision which has been adopted has 
resulted in charges of undesirable 
activities—that the mill owners, 
through their contributions, restrict 
the freedom of thought, speech, and 
action on the part of the preachers, 
Y. M. C. A. workers, teachers, doc- 
tors, and others. The charge is not 
generally that the owners deliberately, 
openly, or directly impose restrictions, 
but that they are imposed incidentally 
and sometimes unconsciously. The 
writer attended a conference of mill 
village preachers at which this charge 
was both brought and denied. 

(5) The fifth charge has two as- 
pects: first, that through economic 
domination the employers interfere 
with the freedom of the workers to 
think, discuss, and act with regard to 
their situation, either through union- 
ization or otherwise; secondly, that 
through location of the villages the 
workers are excluded from diversi- 
fied communities, and the owners are 
able to exercise dominating influence 
in the choice of county officers and 
representatives, and that the poverty, 
ignorance, and community imperma- 
nence of the workers prevents them 
from participating in political activi- 
ties. 

There seems to be considerable evi- 
dence to support the first phase of the 
charge. A survey of the attempts at 
unionization in the South indicates a 
complete hostility on the part of the 
employers to any such organization. 
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Several] strikes have occurred over the 
discrimination practiced by employers 
against union members, but all of 
them have been lost. In some cases, 
when attempts were made to form 
unions, the organizers were intim- 
idated into leaving the community, 
and it appears that in all cases the em- 
ployer either gave the employees 
reason to believe, or at any rate they 
did believe, that any association what- 
ever with unionism would mean their 
economic destruction. The location 
of the only cotton mill union I have 
heard of as being in the state of 
Georgia at the present time is kept a 
complete secret from all but a few 
trusted individuals. Through the 
ownership of all meeting places, of 
all residences, of all stores which 
might lend credit, etc., the owners 
are able to dominate the situation and 
It is use- 


to prevent unionization. 
less to claim either that the workers 


want or do not want unions. No free 
and fair opportunity has been offered 
them to show their wishes. In spite 
of this, however, a number of unions 
have from time to time been formed, 
and many abortive strikes have oc- 
curred in their defense. 

As to the second phase of this 
charge, no survey has been completed 
that I know of. Evidence which this 
writer has partially collected tends to 
support the charge. Whether the em- 
ployers have anything to do with the 
situation or not, it appears that few 
mill village employees do exercise 
their electoral privileges. The fault 
is probably not directly that of the 
employers. Poverty, ignorance, lack 
of initiative, and a despair of improve- 
ment are probably the direct factors. 

There seems, therefore, to be good 
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justification for the use of the word 
“feudalism” as descriptive of the cot- 
ton mill villages of the South; it is 
only less valid as descriptive of the 
cotton mill communities located within 
towns and cities. 

If we are to remedy the situation 
so that it will no longer be feudalistic, 
it appears that one or all of three 
programs will be necessary. The first 
is the abandonment of the policy of 
isolation. The workers must be 
equipped—economically, and thereby, 
in time, psychologically—to inter- 
mingle with other townsmen. Educa- 
tion must be more socially supervised 
and executed. The workers will not 
then be handicapped with such single- 
tracked minds. They might identify 
themselves with their communities 
and become community conscious citi- 
zens, voting freely for all officers who 
are to supervise their lives, and upon 
all the rules for such supervision. 
Finally, home ownership may become 
possible—after a considerable in- 
crease in earnings is allowed—if the 
operatives are not required to live in 
segregated districts. In other words, 
the mill village as a company owned 
institution, directed and supervised 
by the mill management, should be 
abandoned. 

The managers will probably object 
to such a proposal because they would 
lose much of the domination they now 
have over the workers’ lives. They 
may with much more justification de- 
fend the villages on the score of his- 
torical development. The location 
of supplies of labor and of water- 
power (then applied directly) were 
chief determinants in the location of 
mills prior to 1910. The building 
of houses in these locations was neces- 
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sitated by the absence of other facil- 
ities. Much of the criticism aimed at 
these places, however, can be elim- 
inated through changes in mana- 
gerial policies. 

The second program would be one 
resulting in the factual privilege of 
unionization and the formation of 
standard American trades unions. 
Despite the usual antagonism of many 
employers, some firms are proving the 
great benefits—both to workers and 
to employers—that result from active 
cooperation of management and the 
union organizations. Note, for ex- 
ample, the cooperative action of the 
employers and the unions in the rail- 
road industry to reduce, economically 
and humanely, the surplus labor sup- 
ply in that industry. Similar action 
is needed in the southern mills today, 
but absence of unions leaves no ma- 
chinery for effecting it. 

The third would be a program of 
legislative enactments tending to re- 
strict the employers’ freedom to dic- 
tate the terms of the labor contract, 
and requiring the insertion of terms 
which would result in greater eco- 
nomic freedom for the employees. It 
is not valid for the employers simply 
to argue “paternalism’’ against this 
program. It would be an attempt to 
create more economic equality, without 
which there can be no real contractual 
freedom. Furthermore, this will not 
be a program “handed down” and ad- 
ministered by benevolently or other- 
wise disposed employers; it will be a 
program outlined and supervised by 
representatives of the people. 

The first step in this program might 
well be to further restrict the hours 
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of labor. Georgia permits a working 
week of sixty hours; women and 
minors are actually worked an eleven- 
hour day and a twelve-hour night. 
Other Southern States have slightly 
better laws. A minimum proposal 
would call for a nine-hour day, a fifty- 
four-hour week, and the abolition of 
night work for women and minors. 
To say that this would bankrupt the 
industry would be to use a bankrupt 
argument. Like nearly every other 
industry, the textile industry in the 
South could accommodate itself to 
these, or more stringent rules, in a 
relatively short time. The South 
claims to have many “natural advan- 
tages” over the North for textile 
manufacturing. If that is true, we can 
work shorter hours and pay higher 
wages than Massachusetts and New 
York, and those states have an eight- 
hour day, forty-eight-hour week, no 
night work for women, and they pay 
higher wages than the southern mills. 

It is not valid to reply that these 
rules are driving the northern mills 
to the wall. Obsolete machinery, in- 
efficient management, and the unfair, 
unrestricted competition of the South 
—long hours with low pay and little 
taxation—are probably the more ef- 
fective factors. 

Both of these programs will prob- 
ably be fought bitterly by the mill 
owners. Their policy is to have and 
to hold, and one thoughtful economist 
of the South has said that this philos- 
ophy is as definitely embedded in their 
minds as was the policy of slave- 
holding in the minds of ante-bellum 
southerners, and that it would take a 
struggle to change their policy. 





LONGSHOREMEN STEP-UP 


GEORGE W. MILLNER 


Vice-President, International Longshoremen’s Association 


HE organizations of our Inter- 

national in this section are in a 

healthy condition but due to de- 
creased exports and imports insofar 
as this port and vicinity is concerned 
has resulted in a decrease of the 
number of members formerly carry- 
ing membership in our locals. We 
have just completed negotiations for 
a renewal of our present agreement 
for the period of another year, ex- 
piring September 30, 1929. While 


we were unable to get an increase in 
the wages, yet we were successful to 
hold our present scale of eighty cents 
per hour and one dollar and twenty 
cents per hour for overtime. We en- 
joy the eight-hour day and the forty- 


four hour week, all other time being 
considered as overtime and paid for 
at the rate of one dollar and twenty 
cents per hour. When men are or- 
dered out to work and do not start 
through no fault of the men they re- 
ceive two hours pay at the prevailing 
rate, day or night. Saturday after- 
noons are considered holidays. We 
enjoy an overtime rate for all work 
performed on Sunday and all national 
as well as state holidays. When men 
are ordered out for work on Sunday 
and holidays and fail to work through 
no fault of the men they receive a 
guarantee of four hours pay at the 
prevailing rate, day or night. 

An agreement is in force here be- 
tween the employers and our organ- 
ization carrying compensation for 
longshoremen when injured aboard 
ships in accordance with the Federal 


compensation act. This agreement 
pays the men the rate of sixteen dol- 
lars per week, beginning fourteen 
days after injury and continuing dur- 
ing the incapacitation, after forty- 
nine days reverting to first day of 
injury. 

The rate of pay for men (long- 
shoremen) in this port and vicinity is 
five cents less in the straight time and 
ten cents less in the overtime than is 
enjoyed by the members of our or- 
ganization in the ports north of us 
along the Atlantic Coast, except St. 
Johns, N. B., and Halifax, N. S. In 
those ports the rate is less than that 
enjoyed in Hampton Roads. 

It is quite difficult to induce non- 
union men in this vicinity along the 
water front to organize, despite the 
fact that the rate of pay is much 
lower and working conditions worse 
than those enjoyed by the members 
of organized labor. This is due 
largely to the fact that employers of 
this class of labor keep their em- 
ployees in continual fear on account 
of discharges. As soon as men make 
an effort to organize they are im- 
mediately discharged and this serves 
to keep fear in the breast of the re- 
mainder. Then, too, the question is 
often asked: What can our Interna- 
tional do to change the wages and 
working conditions of the men in the 
event they decided to join the move- 
ment? These men think the organ- 
ized movement should go to their 
employers and get their wages in- 
creased and the working conditions 
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remedied and then offer them to the 
men as an inducement to join the 
ranks. They are not willing to do 
anything for themselves. 

Since becoming a part of the or- 
ganized labor movement, the men of 
different locals in this locality have 
not only made good union men, but 
many of the locals own their own 
buildings, especially is this true of 
Local 978, I. L. A., styled as coal 
and grain trimmers. This local owns 
approximately forty thousand dollars 
worth of property. Local 1221 owns 
a building recently purchased at the 
price of seventeen thousand dollars 
and locals 846 and 944 own jointly 
a building valued at ten thousand dol- 
lars. They also operate a grocery 
and men’s furnishing store and the 
membership is expected to purchase 
their supplies from the store, thus 
assuring the store of success. 


The Longshoremen in this vicinity 
have experienced one strike during 
which time they deported themselves 
like men. Membership roll was called 
each morning and afternoon. Those 
failing to answer were sent for by 


detachments. This strike lasted four 
weeks and three days. Not a man 
deserted the ranks. No picketing was 
done. When strike was ended each 
man went back to his former position 
and the employers were just as glad 
to have the men back as the men were 
themselves. There has not been any 
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trouble in this port since. Our rela- 
tions with the employers have been 
harmonious and all disputes and 
grievances have been arbitrated. 
Very few decisions have been made 
against us. 

The chief problem facing us is 
the question of hiring. The employ- 
ers reserve the right to hire from the 
available members of our organiza- 
tions, all men. In many instances this 
practice works a hardship on the men. 
In each case the employer will pick 
men and these men are working con- 
tinually against each other to do more 
tonnage, if not, usually the employer 
lets a gang of men out the follow- 
ing day and as a rule this practice has 
the desired effect. This is a condition 
which must and will be changed. We 
believe the substitution of men hired 
by gangs rather than individuals is 
the solution of this problem. To- 
ward that end we are bending our 
energies. 

The Norfolk Central Labor Union 
has recently launched a campaign 
which will work to organize the union 
members as well as the unorganized. 
There is a great fertile field in this 
port to be worked and under the 
leadership of the Central Labor 
Union, the local organizations as well 
as individuals, we hope to accomplish 
much in the interest of the organized 
labor movement. 
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Behold, upon the field of night 

Far scattered seeds of golden light; 
Nor one to wither, but anon 

To bear the heaven-full harvest, dawn. 








ORGANIZED LABOR OF GEORGIA 





Louie P. MARQUARDT 


Secretary-Treasurer, Georgia Federation of Labor 


of the American Federation of 
Labor to our Southland for the 

forty-eighth annual session bespeaks 
for labor in the South greater prog- 
ress and development. This is the 
second time in the history of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
it has met in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Two other southern cities, namely, 
Birmingham, Alabama, and Atlanta, 
Georgia, have had conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

These conventions mean much to 
our southern country and to those 
who have pressed against the collar 
and pulled the load of antagonism to 
the trade-union movement up the hill 
of human welfare and uplift appre- 
ciate to the fullest the advantages of 
the influence of such a gathering of 
delegates, in the South, who attend 
the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Labor of the Southeast welcomes 
you. 

With the rapid industrial growth 
of the South Labor needs you. 

Industry is fast overtaking agricul- 
ture in these parts and at the present 
rate the day is not far distant when 
industry will transcend agriculture 
and with it the wage-earners’ problem 
will become more and more acute. 
Already the wage-earners have felt 
the piercing dart of the captains of in- 
dustry, and we submit that it be- 
hooves the international unions to 
keep their eye on the South, for this 
will be the seat of its controversies in 
the future. 


Ter: coming of the convention 
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The Georgia Federation of Labor 
has not been unmindful of the indus- 
trial development here and as a 
means of protecting the workers 
against the baneful influence of open- 
shop advocates it has endeavored to 
offset these activities in a legislative 
way. 

One step in that direction is the fol- 
lowing questionnaire, which was sub- 
mitted to each of three candidates 
running for governor, one of which 
was elected, in the recent primary, 
and which was answered in the affirm- 
ative, will give some indication as to 
how public opinion is being crystal- 
lized favorably to organized labor. 

1. Labor has been hindered in its 
development and growth and its 
natural and inherent right to follow 
the lawful activities of its unions; 
the liberties guaranteed under the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of the State of Geor- 
gia by the unwarranted and unlawful 
use of the writ of injunction; 

Therefore, we respectfully submit: 

1. Do you favor legislation that 
will relieve Labor from the legal bar- 
riers now restraining it by the use of 
the injunction in Labor disputes? 

2. Do you favor legislation pro- 
viding that all penitentiary-made ar- 
ticles of merchandise be stamped 
“Penitentiary Made” either made in 
or brought into the State of Georgia. 

3- Do you favor legislation pre- 
venting any person, firm or corpora- 
tion from deducting more than 50 
per cent of anyone’s wages, salary or 
earning for any purpose, at any time, 
unless otherwise provided by law? 
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4. Do you favor legislation pro- 
viding for an amendment to the Geor- 
gia Garnishment Law, at least to the 
extent of raising the exemption to 
where it will meet present-day living 
standards ? 

5. Do you favor legislation pro- 
viding for amendments to the Geor- 
gia Compensation Act which will in- 
crease the benefits to the injured 
workman; also such other amend- 
ments as will strengthen and improve 
the Act? 

6. Do you believe in Labor’s right 
to organize? 
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7. Do you believe in the principle 
of collective bargaining by Labor 
through representatives of their own 
choosing ? 


Coupled with this it may not be 
amiss to state that Georgia is a one- 
party state—all Democrats—which 
necessitates the legislative work being 
reduced to a personal appeal and 
upon that basis only can the workers, 
especially of this state, hope to 
achieve remedial legislation. 


ORGANIZING THE BAKERS 


HERMAN 


J. Scuap 


President, New Orleans Bakers’ Union 35 


HE question of organizing the 
southern and southeastern part 
of the country is a serious prob- 
lem, and there are three factors to be 
considered when approaching this sub- 
ject: the climate, the color question, 
and last, but not least, politics. 
Climate—The summers are less 
hot than in many northern cities, and 
the winters so mild that sometimes 
they are hardly perceptible; “the 
grass grows green throughout the 
year and roses bloom in January.” 
This is especially true of the gulf 
coast states. Naturally this means 
less effort in the struggle for exis- 
tence, and brings with it less energy 
in the struggle of the labor move- 
ment for improvement in conditions. 
This, however, should not prove 
an insurmountable obstacle, but it 
does mean more labor, patience and 
perseverance in organizing the un- 
organized and in perfecting the or- 
ganizations already existing. 





The Color Question.—The color 
question is a serious one but not nearly 
so important as one would imagine; 
the main thing is to organize the white 
workers, and when that has been ac- 
complished the colored toilers will fol- 
low almost spontaneously. There are 
two or three labor unions here in New 
Orleans composed entirely of colored 
workers who have their trade com- 
pletely organized, enjoying very fav- 
orable conditions, and that in itself 
shows the feasibility of organizing 
the colored workers in other trades. 

Some labor unions here bar the 
colored toilers absolutely, will not 
take them into their unions under any 
circumstances; and, while self-preser- 
vation or self-defense may sometimes 
apparently seem to warrant such a 
course, nevertheless the idea is fun- 
damentally wrong; as long as the col- 
ored workers remain unorganized, 
that long they will be a standing men- 
ace to the labor movement, a per- 
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petual threat to established higher 
wages, an ever-present danger to im- 
proved conditions. 

It is unfair for the union to 
exclude the colored workers from 
its ranks and thereby shirk its share 
of the responsibility by thrusting 
them on some one else. Where there 
are no colored workers employed 
at a certain trade there may be 
some semblance of justice in barring 
them from that respective organiza- 
tion; but where the colored toilers 
have spent the greater part of their 
lives working at a certain trade the 
aspect of the question becomes en- 
tirely different; in such cases each 
union should shoulder its share of the 
burden and do its part in organizing 
the colored workers of that particular 
craft. It is one thing, you know, to 
go into a meeting of colored workers 
and preach trades-unionism, frater- 
nity, solidarity and all that kind of 
thing, but quite another to come on 
the outside and boast of the nefarious 
fact that your union bars the colored 
workers, would not admit them under 
any condition, and that you hope your 
local will never change in that respect, 
and then have the sublime effrontery 
of criticizing the colored people for 
not being enthusiastic in patronizing 
the label of your craft. Can you beat 
that for nerve? 

We must either organize the col- 
ored workers and raise them to our 
standard of wages and conditions or 
they will drag us down to theirs; that 
is a plain, unvarnished fact; there is 
no compromise, no side-stepping of 
issues, no alternative, no middle 
course; it is one or the other; so take 
your choice. 

Concerning my own trade, Bakers’ 
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Union No. 35, New Orleans, since its 
inception, in 1885, had always re- 
stricted its membership to white 
bakers, and was no doubt perfectly 
justified at that time and for many 
years afterward in carrying out that 
policy, and the loca] went along for 
many years on that principle; how- 
ever, at the reorganization in 1918 
the local decided to open its doors to 
the colored bakers, being confronted 
with the inflexible fact that there were 
and are to this day a hundred or more 


’ colored bakers working at the trade, 


and that if New Orleans is to be com- 
pletely organized as far as the bakers 
are concerned the colored bakers 
must be taken into consideration. 
Since that time all bakers are welcome 
in our local and no further discrim- 
ination is made as to the color line; 
some bakery owners refuse to employ 
colored bakers, but that is a matter 
beyond the power and inclination of 
Bakers’ Union No. 35. We have a 
number of colored bakers in our or- 
ganization at the present time who 
have been with us for years and who, 
almost without exception, have 
proven themselves good union men, 
and pay their dues promptly. 

In the bakery trade, and I expect 
other crafts can tell of like occur- 
rences, colored bakers do very well as 
long as they are unorganized and can 
be had cheaply and are not too par- 
ticular as to hours and conditions; 
but the minute such a shop becomes 
unionized the colored bakers imme- 
diately become incompetent and unde- 
sirable, and they are then excluded 
from that shop until some opportune 
time, such as a strike or lockout, when 
they are again welcome. This has 
been our experience more than once, 
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but it is only fair to state that not 
many bakery owners would go to that 
extreme. 

There are also two central bodies 
here in New Orleans: the Central 
Trades and Labor Council, white, and 
the Central Labor Union for the 
colored workers; this in itself is a du- 
plication of effort and creates an 
artificial division in the labor move- 
ment. Some of the unions who admit 
colored toilers to their membership, 
including the bakers, are affliated 
with both central bodies, and this is 
the irony of the situation; the Central 
Trades and Labor Council is re- 
stricted to white people, while the 
Central Labor Union is open to all, 
white or colored. 

Politics.—Politics play a pernicious 
part in the southern labor movement; 
the movement is burdened with petty 
politicians and political aspirants, 
eager to snatch at a crumb from the 
tables of the mighty. In many cases 
the main offices in the central bodies 
and local unions are held by political 
aspirants whose only interest is to use 
the labor movement as a stepping- 
stone into politics ; they make the head 
politicians believe that they have a 
large following and control a large 
number of votes; at the same time, 
if the truth were known, their follow- 
ing is only imaginary and the votes 
can not be delivered; as a rule they 
control no vote but their own and ex- 
perience shows that most of the time 
they fail to use that intelligently, 
and if one of them happens to capture 
some minor, insignificant political 
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reward the labor movement is ex- 
pected to proclaim that as a great 
victory for organized labor. 


In the two or three party states the 
contests are mainly drawn on political 
lines, but in the one party states the 
issues are necessarily restricted to fac- 
tions and personalities, and that is 
responsible for the extreme bitterness 
and vituperation during the cam- 
paigns. 

It is all very well to give some at- 
tention to politics, to keep tab on the 
representatives, to elect and reelect 
candidates who have proven them- 
selves friendly to the labor movement, 
and to defeat those who have opposed 
or ignored labor; but when politics, 
and particularly petty partisan and 
factional politics, are permitted to 
crowd out the legitimate business and 
the main objects and reasons for the 
existence of the labor movement, they 
can then only be harmful and destruc- 
tive; that is why many central bodies 
have suffered in prestige and lost in 
affiliations, so that in many cases they 
represent only a fraction of the local 
labor movement. In my travels 
through the South this condition, both 
as to politics and to the color ques- 
tion, was found to exist in a greater 
or smaller degree in every southern 
city. 

These, then, are the three obstacles 
to be vanquished; to overcome the 
effects of the climate, to organize the 
colored workers, and to confine poli- 
tics to its proper place. With united 
efforts, candid intentions and sincere 
co-operation it can be accomplished. 











A LIVE CENTRAL BODY 


Marcus F. SAULS 


YEAR ago it would have been 
dificult to “discover” the la- 
bor element in Greensboro, 

N. C. Not that there was no move- 
ment here, but like most communities 
in which there is no central organiza- 
tion, or where a central body has been 
permitted to die, interest in matters 
of a labor nature had drifted down- 
ward to a very low ebb. 

The first noticable move toward a 
revival of interest, was the meeting 
in this city last January of the Pied- 
mont Organizing Council. Sixty- 


eight trades unionists attended this 
booster meeting, thirty-three of them 
from Greensboro. Out of this meet- 
ing came a call for a meeting to or- 


ganize a central labor union, and 
on the following Friday night repre- 
sentatives of five local unions met 
and formed a temporary organiza- 
tion. There were several delegations 
present without power to act for their 
locals, but it was plainly evident that 
they were interested in an undertaking 
of this kind. Application for charter 
was made to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and at a later date a 
permanent organization was effected 
and the present Central Labor Union 
began doing business March 1, 1928. 
From this beginning has grown, over 
a period of only a few months, one of 
the most active central organizations 
to be found in the state. Meetings 
are held every Friday night in their 
own well equipped, centrally located 
home. There are at present thirteen 
member locals and at least three more 


are expected to affiliate during the 
fall. 

With this renewed interest among 
those upon whom rested the respon- 
sibility of establishing this body, it 
was just a matter of time until a sim- 
ilar revival of interest would come 
to the rank and file of the locals rep- 
resented in this body. The Pied- 
mont Organizing Council met again 
in Greensboro in May, this time under 
the auspices of the Greensborr Cen- 
tral Labor Union, with an attendance 
of 250, 148 of which were from this 
city. After this meeting, labor be- 
came interested in civic matters and 
the general well being of all the work- 
ers in the city and began to study con- 
ditions under which our public build- 
ings were being erected, with the re- 
sult that the two school boards and 
the city council were petitioned to 
let all contracts for new buildings and 
improvements to contractors employ- 
ing local labor. In each case our 
petitions were acted on favorably and 
about eighty per cent of the city and 
county building program is being done 
by union men, the remainder is being 
done by local non-union labor. 

Practically every local union has 
grown in interest and in membership 
and those affliated to the central 
body have shown a much greater in- 
crease than those on the outside. 
Membership gains run from around 
two per cent to eighty per cent and 
working conditions are constantly be- 
ing improved in the building trades. 
Several of the larger construction 
projects have recently granted the 
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eight-hour day in lieu of the former 
ten-hour day to the carpenters. 

There are a number of new in- 
dustrial plants in the city that are 
working from ten to twelve hours a 
day and the full fashioned hosiery 
mills are working under the yellow- 
dog contract. The organizing de- 
partment of the Central Labor Union 
is now engaged in a campaign to edu- 
cate these workers to what these yel- 
low-dog contracts really mean and 
why they should be organized. Al- 
ready results are being had. There 
is no organization among textile 
workers in this city and cotton mills 
are running only four days a week. 

Garment workers in the several 
plants in the city have received the 
second cut in wages in a month and 
are now about on a par with the un- 
fortunate tobacco workers in the R. 
J. Reynolds plant in our sister city 
of Winston-Salem. There is no or- 
ganization among garment workers 
here and they are being constantly 
circularized with organizing litera- 
ture. 

Through the efforts of the organ- 
izing department of the central body 
and several of the international 
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Shaun O’Brien says English 
When fishing on his boat; 





unions three new locals have been 
installed and four others are about 
ready to form an organization. This 
work is part of the general organiz- 
ing campaign that has been in prog- 
ress since June 1. Organizing litera- 
ture is being freely used, both general 
and specially prepared reading mat- 
ter, and the daily press is giving us 
an unusual amount of space. When 
it is considered that the morning pa- 
per is one of the three big state papers 
with a statewide circulation, the value 
of this medium cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

The label committee of the central 
body is cooperating with the label 
committees of several of the local 
unions in getting union labeled goods 
placed on the market here. The Ty- 
pographical Union is in the midst of 
a label campaign that bids fair to 
eclipse any former effort. 

In the few months that the Central 
Labor Union has been in existence, 
we have begun work for more local 
organizations and their affiliation to 
the Central Labor Union and the 
North Carolina State Federation of 
Labor. 





But unless his prayers are Gaelic 
They stick in his throat. 


And Shaun can greet a bargain 
With a French word or two, 
But when the world is sinking 


His Gaelic song can do. 


MICHAEL EARLS 

















PRINTING PRESSMEN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


GeorGE L. BERRY 


President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 


writer to owner of a small mod- 

ern city in less than twelve years 
is a success that is worthy of note. 
Certainly it savors of industrial ro- 
mance, and the story is of interest to 
all those who participate in any way 
in the operation of our industry. But 
this story is not to point out a great 
financial success. Add to this the 


FF orca the ownership of one type- 


educational and humanitarian ac- 
complishments of an unprecedented 
nature — constructive accomplish- 
ments which benefit thousands and 
thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren in both the United States and 
Canada—and you will find that this 


achievement is unusual. 

Such, briefly, is the accomplish- 
ment of a modern American labor 
union — the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. This organization 
has demonstrated that labor unions 
realize their responsibility to indus- 
try and society, and with proper 
leadership are capable of meeting 
their full responsibilities. 

The home of this unusual Ameri- 
can organization is located at Press- 
men’s Home, Tennessee—a little city 
owned by this labor organization and 
which is recognized by the United 
States Post Office Department. 

Through the administration build- 
ing all of the work of the organiza- 
tion passes, and this organization has 
jurisdiction over all of the printing 
presses in the United States and 
Canada. It has members in every 


town or city where printing is done. 
In the main, its members are home- 
loving, substantial citizens who take 
part in civic affairs in the respec- 
tive localities. 

The last convention of this organ- 
ization was attended by men in pub- 
lic life in both the United States and 
Canada, besides several hundred 
delegates and visitors, because that 
was the occasion of the dedication of 
the beautiful Memorial Chapel 
erected in honor of the 5,500 mem- 
bers of this organization who served 
in the World War and the 111 mem- 
bers who made the supreme sacrifice. 
The Memorial Chapel is one of the 
several unique buildings at Press- 
men’s Home. In fact, it is, to our 
knowledge, the only church owned by 
a labor organization. It is open to 
all denominations. The building it- 
self is of unusual design, and the 
beautiful sandstone quarried on the 
property of the organization is said 
by builders to be among the most 
beautiful of its kind in the country. 
The interior is finished along the lines 
of some of the old cathedrals in the 
“old country.” 

The organization operates a mod- 
ern hotel for the accommodation of 
those employed at Pressmen’s Home, 
and for visitors who come to study 
this unusual work. Pressauna Tav- 
ern, as this hotel is called, has 260 
rooms, a convention hall, gymnasium, 
library, etc., and adjacent thereto is a 
store and the United States Post- 
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ofice, named Pressmen’s Home, Ten- 
nessee. 

All of the buildings have been 
erected by moneys received through 
per capita tax of members of the or- 
ganization—printing pressmen who 
print practically all of the daily 
newspapers in the United States and 
Canada and a majority of the maga- 
zines, books and the bulk of the com- 
mercial printing of this country. The 
operation of these institutions has 
undoubtedly awakened members of 
this organization to their responsi- 
bilities as American citizens, and they 
stand as a monument to constructive 
trade-unionism of this country. 

The Technical Trade School, dedi- 
cated to the Art Preservative of Arts 
and maintained for the purpose of 
developing craftsmanship, has been 
in operation for approximately four- 
teen years. During this time it has 
steadily advanced and has met the 
demands made upon it. These de- 
mands have, incidentally, steadily 
increased until today the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union is successfully carry- 
ing out an unusually extensive 
educational program through the 
Technical Trade School. These de- 
mands made upon the educational 
department of the organization are 
varied and come from pressroom 
workers, employing printers and 
manufacturers of printing machinery, 
devices, supplies, - etc. 

It has been fully demonstrated that 
the establishment of this school, 
which is now enjoying a world-wide 
reputation in the printing industry, 
was a wise and necessary move. 
Hundreds of pressroom workers 
have, as a result of taking advantage 
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of the opportunities afforded them, 
increased their efficiency, their pro- 
ductiveness and their executive ability 
to such an extent that they are oc- 
cupying better and more remunera- 
tive positions today. Thousands of 
pressmen and assistants have called 
upon the school for help in time of 
need. This assistance has been ren- 
dered them without fail, and has in 
many cases been the means of help- 
ing them to master new elements 
which have been constantly entering 
their trade. 

The Technical Trade School at 
Pressmen’s Home is devoted to the 
teaching of the art of printing, and 
only experienced men are accepted as 
students, because the courses are in- 
tensive and are laid out with the pur- 
pose in mind of giving those who are 
already competent journeymen a bet- 
ter opportunity to advance as super- 
intendents and executives. In fact, 
many firms send their executives to 
Pressmen’s Home to get the finer 
points of the art of printing. 

But this organization is not un- 
mindful of the need of apprentice 
training and has set up an agency 
which goes a long way toward solv- 
ing the present apprentice training 
problem. 

The apprentices are registered by 
local unions with the consent of the 
employer. Each apprentice pressman 
must take a course given by the or- 
ganization through its Technical 
Trade School free of charge. Every 
apprentice pressman must stand a 
quarterly examination, and here is 
where this work is unique. These 
quarterly examinations are conducted 
by local examining committees com- 
posed of the foreman of the shop in 
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which the apprentice is employed 
and other journeymen therein. It 
can easily be seen that this permits 
of a contact between the foreman 
and the apprentice which possibly 
can be gained in no other way. 

The educational work of the or- 
ganization passes through the Tech- 
nical Trade School at Pressmen’s 
Home. This is, however, not the 
only school operated by this organ- 
ization, as branch schools have been 
established in various parts of the 
country. Furthermore, this organ- 
ization has encouraged trade educa- 
tion by cooperaing with boards of 
education, employing printers, and 
others throughout the country. The 
Technical Trade School has trained 
instructors for other schools, laid out 
curriculums and used its influence to 
make these schools a success, even 
though they were operated by others. 

All in all, the organization has sev- 
eral thousand men in training at all 
times, and this possibly is the most 
extensive trade educational system 
ever put in operation in any indus- 
try in America. 

Very few printing plants in this 
country are better equipped than the 
Technical Trade School. Very few, 
if any, operate so many different 
kinds of machines. Every process of 
printing—letterpress, offset and roto- 
gravure methods are taught in this, 
the best equipped school of printing 
in the world. 

The American Pressman, a techni- 
cal magazine of printing, is published 
by the organization and printed in 
this school. This magazine has the 
largest circulation of any technical 
magazine in the industry and is sub- 
scribed to by every member of the 
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organization. In addition to this, 
employers, managers and newspaper 
publishers subscribe to the magazine, 
because it gives them an idea of the 
operation of the heart of their 
plant—the pressroom. 


Engineering Department 


Demands by the great American 
public for better printed newspapers, 
and the tendency upon the publish- 
ers’ part to use more illustrations, 
brought to the newspaper plants an 
insistent demand for better crafts- 
manship in the publication of better 
newspapers throughout the country. 
Due to our daily newspapers being 
necessarily systematized upon a basis 
of production rather than quality, 
and the necessity of maintaining this 
tremendous speed, the matter of 
raising the quality of the printing of 
newspapers is a difficult problem. 
The International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North 
America felt this demand, recognized 
its responsibility and has come to the 
aid of those who see the advan- 
tages—the necessity, we might say— 
of well-printed newspapers. How to 
obtain this quality, though, without 
lowering output is an engineering 
problem, the remedy for which was 
the establishment by this organiza- 
tion of an engineering department 
which has so far met the demands 
made upon it. 

Through the engineering depart- 
ment service is given to newspapers 
from coast to coast through corre- 
spondence and through personal con- 
tact. The organization has sent its 
engineers into plants of hundreds of 
newspapers free of charge, to the end 
that better craftsmanship might be 











developed and a higher standard of 
newspaper printing be maintained in 
America. 

The demand for this service grad- 
ually extended to magazines and com- 
mercial plants and the engineers rep- 
resenting this organization have met 
with unparalleled success in that they 
were able in a short time to increase 
the quality, systematize and raise the 
eficiency of plants. Thus unneces- 
sary waste has been eliminated and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
saved so that the industry might be 
more prosperous. So we see that 
this organization recognizes that its 
members can prosper only to the ex- 
tent to which the industry in which 
they are engaged prospers. 


Sanatorium 


Up until a few years ago the men 
who turned out printing in this coun- 
try were perhaps more susceptible to 
the attack of tuberculosis than were 
the men in many other industries. 
Through a gradual growth and pros- 
perity of the industry and through 
agitation of trade unions, there now 
exist better conditions in the press- 
room in the printing establishments 
than ever before. At the same time, 
members of this organization have 
been stricken with that dread disease, 
and these members are taken care of 
in the sanatorium operated by the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union. of North America. 

Those who come to the sanatorium 
are given their board and room, med- 
ical attention, clothes and all the ne- 
cessities of life free of charge. The 
union of pressmen does not wish its 
members who are unfortunate in this 
respect to be a burden upon society, 
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but recognize that it is the obligation 
of this organization to provide a 
place and a means of curing these 
members if possible. 

The sanatorium is built. with four 
wings, so that every bedroom is an 
outside room touched at some time of 
the day by the rays of the sun, which 
in themselves go a long way toward 
fighting the disease. It has many 
unique and modern features, and this 
sanatorium stands high among those 
in the country which treat tubercu- 
losis. Scores of men have been sent 
away as arrested cases and have re- 
turned to the industry where they 
have been able to hold their own and 
make a living for themselves and 
families. 


Home For Superannuated Members 


The third main institution at Press- 
men’s Home is for superannuated 
members of the organization. This 
building with its 240 rooms is indeed 
a home where those who have served 
their time in the industry, who have 
given their best in the pressrooms of 
North America, may come in the 
evening of their lives and rest secure 
in contentment, supported and pro- 
tected by their brother pressroom 
workers through this organization 
which they themselves have helped 
to maintain throughout many years. 


Other Benefits 


In addition to the benefits to be 
derived by the members and the en- 
tire industry from the operation of 
the institutions at Pressmen’s Home, 
this organization pays a maximum 
mortuary benefit of $700, gives an 
old-age pension, and now is planning 
to open at Pressmen’s Home a 
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Widows and Orphans’ Home. This 
latter project will be the first of its 
kind put in operation by any labor 
union in America. To this home will 
come dependent widows and children 
of deceased pressmen, and here they 
will receive what can truthfully be 
termed exceptional opportunities. 
The Widows and Orphans’ Home 
will be built on the cottage plan, each 
family having its own cottage, gar- 
den, etc. Each family will also re- 
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ceive so much per day for living ex- 
penses, and there will be school facil- 
ities available for all the children. 
As they grow up they will be given 
opportunities for learning trades, 
either in the Technical Trade School 
or one of the mechanical depart- 
ments operated by the organization 
at Pressmen’s Home. Among these 
trades will be that of electrician, en- 
gineer, machinist, etc. 


NEW TYPE OF LABOR ORGANIZATION 
IN THE SOUTH 


R. T. BowDEN 


President, Virginia State Federation of Labor 


HIS paper will attempt a lim- 

ited discussion of two types of 

organization in the South, at 
least one of which seems to be differ- 
ent from any in existence elsewhere. 
What I shall say about typographical 
associations is not written because the 
writer happens to be a printer, but 
is necessary in order to discover the 
origin of the Piedmont Organizing 
Council, which has aroused much in- 
terest throughout the country and is 
now causing the creation of similar 
organizations outside the State of 
North Carolina, the home of the 
Piedmont Organizing Council. 

So: far as is known to this writer, 
state typographical associations and 
typographical conferences began to 
appear in the Southeast some twelve 
or fifteen years ago. They, of course, 
are much older in other parts of the 
United States. Among the first to 
get underway in this part of the 
country was the Virginia State Typo 


graphical Association, which included 
in its membership only typographical 
unions in Virginia. It is not neces- 
sary, for the purpose of this article, 
to dwell upon the work of this or- 
ganization except to state that within 
three years from the beginning of 
this organization the International 
Typographical Union recognized it 
to the extent of assigning a special 
representative, or organizer, to work 
in Virginia, and who later on became 
permanent representative for a 
larger territory. 

In January, 1927, the Virginia- 
Carolinas Typographical Conference 
came into being at Charlotte, N. C. 
This organization embraces three 
states—the two Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia. Its work is very much along 
the lines of the Virginia Association, 
except that it covers the larger field 
and brings a larger number of organ- 
izations and individuals together. 
All of what has been said in the fore- 
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going shows that the printers in this 
territory, through state and district 
associations, early learned the value 
of such organizations as they affect 
the work of organizing in general. 

The inception of the Piedmont 
Organizing Council was in Durham, 
N. C., at about the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the Virginia-Caro- 
linas Typographical Conference, Jan- 
uary, 1928. The creation of the 
Organizing Council is directly attrib- 
utable to the activity of the Typo- 
graphical Conference. The mov.ag 
reason seems to have been: If a 
group of the composition of the 
Typographical Conference, meeting 
in different cities from time to time, 
could be such a stimulant among the 
work of organization in one craft, 
then why should not a group of all 
crafts prove effective in the general 
field? 

The Piedmont Organizing Council 
is a conference group’ meeting 
monthly, with the avowed aim of aid- 
ing and planning organization work 
in the Piedmont section of North 
Carolina. It was sponsored by the 
hosiery workers’ representative and 
put into effect by the Durham Cen- 
tral Labor Union through the untir- 
ing efforts of that organization’s ac- 
tive head. This council is one of the 
first moves that has been made on 
the part of organized labor in 
North Carolina to meet the menace 
of exploitations, the result of recent 
industrial development, a menace 
that affects not alone the state in 
question, but is applicable to the en- 
tire southern territory. This move 
is visioned generally as an intelligent 
effort on the part of unionists to meet 


the problem of organizing the un- 
organized. 

The growth of this council speaks 
well for the effort. In two months 
time it jumped from a handful of 
supporters in one city to seventy-five 
representatives from various cities in 
the Piedmont part of the state. It 
eventually must prove invaluable in 
securing betterments for the organ- 
ized crafts through open discussions 
of problems and the stimulation of 
organizing campaigns. Permanent 
organization for this council was had 
March 9, 1928. There were seventy- 
two unionists in attendance at this 
initial meeting. The June meeting 
was held in Winston-Salem and more 
than 450 attended this meeting. 

In July the meeting of the Pied- 
mont Organizing Council was in 
Danville, Virginia. Although this 
gathering took place outside the 
state, there were more than 175 
Carolinans at the Danville meeting. 
Officials of the Virginia Federation 
of Labor and other representatives 
from this state were in Danville to 
the number of about 100. So im- 
pressed were the unionists of Vir- 
ginia with the work of the organizing 
council that the Tidewater Labor 
Conference was created October 7, 
1928, in Norfolk, Virginia. The 
scope and plan of this latter organ- 
ization is similar to the Piedmont 
Council and covers Tidewater Vir- 
ginia. Plans are underway for a 
similar council or conference in Pied- 
mont Virginia. A call is out for a 
preliminary meeting in Lynchburg 
on October 21, and a permanent plan 
is likely to be made effective at that 


time. 
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The Tidewater Labor Conference 
began auspiciously. There were 77 
representatives present at the initial 
meeting. Included in this group 
were representatives of one interna- 
tional association, two central labor 
unions and thirty-one local unions. 
It is expected at this writing that the 
meeting of this conference in Rich- 
mond on November 4 will see nearly 
all of the 200 unions in Tidewater 
Virginia represented. 

This brings us to the thought as 
to the need of such an organization. 
Upon mature thought one is forced 
to the conclusion that anything that 
can stimulate enthusiasm such as has 
been aroused by the Piedmont Coun- 
cil is certainly worth while. The re- 
sults actually obtained in Carolina 
more than justify its existence. At 
least two central labor unions and 
quite a number of local unions are the 
direct result of the council. 

It has been suggested that there is 
sufficient organization already and 
that the organizing council is sur- 
plusage and really performing work 
that should be done with the ma- 
chinery already in existence. This 
may be true, yet the fact is that ex- 
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isting organizations have not done 
the work as effectively as does the 
council. Again, inasmuch as the or- 
ganizing council is a voluntary or- 
ganization, with no dues or affilia- 
tion fees, it will exist only so long as 
it proves itself valuable. The value 
of the council is threefold. The dis- 
cussions take a wide scope and are 
beneficial to those in attendance. 
Then comes publicity that could not 
be gotten in any other manner, and 
this is not the least important feature 
of these meetings. Lastly, is the 
actual stimulation of organization— 
organizing the organized and then 
organizing the unorganized. 

I have merely sketched the bare 
facts in connection with the Piedmont 
Organizing Council and its offspring 
and touched lightly on the work they 
are doing. They are needed here 
in the South, where there is an influx 
of industries, many of which come 
here with their employees unorgan- 
ized. I am of opinion that there 
are other portions of the country 
where similar organizations also may 
be used to advantage. That those in 
existence will be watched with inter- 
est is a foregone conclusion. 


PRAYER FOR ONE WHO LOVES WINDS 


Lift me up for I am small. 
Set my feet on wind-swept ground 
Where the high wind’s mighty call 
Is an unfamiliar sound. 


From the valley thick with brush 
Where the branches catch my hair— 

Raise me out of this deep hush, 
Raise me up to clearer air. 


I will go and never speak 
In the sound of the wind’s call, 
With a wind to touch my cheek, 
With a wind to make me tall. 





RAYMOND KRESENSKY 


























MISSISSIPPI LABOR’S FUTURE 


RESPONSIBILITY 
Hott E. J. Ross 


President, Mississippi State Federation of Labor 


T ONE time business men and 
labor representatives of Mis- 
sissippi generally steadfastly 

refused to recognize each other’s 
views in any light. They were sus- 
picious of each other and clung te- 
naciously to their own opinions on 
all questions. This system, of course, 
worked disaster and hurt to the 
people of the state generally. 

Then men in both groups came to 
realize that only through a better 
understanding, a more unselfish atti- 
tude and a greater respect for others’ 
rights, would the people of the state 
as a whole prosper. Labor repre- 
sentatives and business men began 
conferring on matters vital to their 
future problems and __ policies. 
Through this new spirit of coopera- 
tion the veil was lifted and both 
groups had visions and renewed con- 
fidence. New capital has already 
moved into Mississippi. 

I, for one, belong to that school 
which believes that anything right for 
a certain group is right for all, and if 
bad that it is likewise bad for all. 
Labor can never prosper unless legiti- 
mate business prospers nor can busi- 
ness prosper without satisfactory and 
proper conditions for labor. 

As Steinmetz has pointed our, ““Co- 
operation is not a sentiment, it is an 
economic necessity.” 

I have repeatedly tried to point 
out during my talks to various audi- 
ences that “Cooperation is the key- 
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note to success,” and this rule is ap- 
plicable to economic, social, or politi- 
cal questions. 

We must apply the golden rule of 
doing unto others as we would they 
should do unto us, and respect other 
people’s rights before we can expect 
to make any material progress in any 
direction. 

As pointed out by the late Samuel 
Gompers, “One fact stands out in 
bold relief in the history of man’s at- 
tempt for betterment. That is that 
when compulsion is used, only resent- 
ment is aroused, and the end is not 
gained. Only through moral suasion 
and appeal to men’s reason can a 
movement succeed.” 

In my opinion, one, of labor’s fore- 
most responsibilities at this time is to 
inoculate this spirit of cooperation. 

“Cooperation is the magnetic 
force that will draw capital and labor 
nearer to each other until they be- 
come as one.” 

I shall not undertake to enumerate 
all of the many things which in my 
opinion are largely looking forward 
towards labor for a hope of solution; 
however, I feel that we have a great 
many difficult tasks before us that 
will involve much thought, time, and 
labor to accomplish. While attempt- 
ing to solve these problems we should 
be ever mindful of the rights of all 
the people and seek only to make this 
a better and greater state for the 
average man, woman and child. 








Education 


I feel that our state owes it to it- 
self and its citizens generally to guar- 
antee an opportunity for every one 
to get the fundamentals of a practical 
education. 

Organized labor sponsored the re- 
cently enacted “Compulsory educa- 
tion law.” This law, however, like 
so many other of our laws, is not very 
rigidly enforced; but the Mississippi 
State Federation of Labor intends to 
exhaust every effort to see to it that 
this law is strictly adhered to. We 
ask that every loyal citizen of this 
state cooperate with us in this behalf 
and take the matter up with their cir- 
cuit judges, county and district attor- 
neys. 

We are encouraging our adult 
members to take advantage of night 
schools and receive the benefits of a 
primary education whenever and 
wherever possible. 

We have an official known as edu- 
cational director whose duty it is to 
assist in these matters, and who sends 
speakers at various times to our many 
organizations to keep them informed 
on state and national affairs. 

It is our intention to exhaust every 
effort possible to equip every man 
who toils with a fair education so 
that he may be a better and more in- 
telligent citizen. 


Health 


We realize that the public health 
of the people is one of the greatest 
problems confronting us. We are of 
the opinion that the taxpayer realizes 
more from his tax dollar spent in 
public health work than that ex- 
pended in any other direction. 


The 
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State Board of Health and the vari- 
ous county boards of health have 
accomplished wonderful results in 
their work. These boards should be 
completely disconnected from politics. 

Health work in our schools has 
meant marked, tremendous progress. 
Notwithstanding this progress, how- 
ever, much remains to be done in 
health work in Mississippi. 

There are a great many profes- 
sions that should be under the super- 
vision of the health department for 
the public protection. These are 
things, however, that may be worked 
out in the due course of time. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is, of course, our chief 
industry. The future progress of 
agricultural development in this state 
will depend, in a large measure, upon 
the cooperation extended the farmers 
by the industrial workers and busi- 
ness men over the state. It is our 
duty to try and help them solve their 
problems, and with their problems 
solved, we shall all prosper. In this 
connection I feel that we must first 
solve the marketing question. I be- 
lieve that this can best be done by 
bringing new industries into our 
midst, thereby giving the farmer a 
market for his products and also a 
place where he might obtain em- 
ployment during his idle days. 


Industrial Future 


Labor conditions are such in Mis- 
sissippi, our laws are so favorable, 
and many other good reasons exist 
why Mississippi should gradually be- 
come one of the leading manufactur- 
ing states of the Union. We need 
only to advertise our advantages, in 
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my opinion, before our dreams may 
be realized. Much is being done 
already along this line by the Mis- 
sissippi State Federation of Labor, 
the Mississippi State Board of 
Development, and the former and 
present governor of this state. We 
have an abundance of many kinds of 
raw materials, good markets, favor- 
able freight rates, dependable skilled 
labor, hydro-electric power, trans- 
portation, a fair attitude toward capi- 
tal, and all the other requisites for 
attracting these much needed indus- 
tries. With the proper kind of team- 
work, I see no reason why we can 
not have in the near future furniture 
factories, cotton mills, garment fac- 
tories, meat packing plants, wood 
working industries, potteries, cheese 
plants, etc. These industries would 
benefit everywhere in the entire state, 
farmer, industrial worker, business 
and professional men generally. 


Industrial Laws 


Much remains to be done in this 
state in the matter of laws for labor. 
There is no doubt that one of the 
crying needs of Mississippi today is 
the enactment of a fair ““Workman’s 
Compensation Law,” which law is 
simply one that is fair to both em- 
ployer and employee, and which re- 
sults in a saving to both parties. Such 
laws are now in effect in all of the 
states of the Union except four. The 
passage of such a law in this state 
would be a blessing to the man who 
toils, and would be a great step for- 
ward in bidding for new capital to 
come into our state. Before any 
such law can ever be passed in this 
state, however, it will be necessary 
for employer and employee to sit 
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down at a common table and agree 
upon a fair and equitable law. 

We have many laws regulating the 
hours of employment of women and 
children in industry; and we likewise 
have many laws regulating other 
working conditions of people in our 


state industries. These laws, how- 
ever, are not rigidly enforced, and in 
a few cases there are gross violations 
of such laws and regulations. The 
recent report of the United States 
government on women and children 
in Mississippi industries reveals that 
in a few of certain industries that 
women and children worked in open 
violation of the law. Many women 
are worked 12 or 14 hours a day and 
children are likewise worked longer 
hours than the law permits. We call 
upon our friends in other walks of 
life to elect men to office who will see 
to it that conditions like these are not 
tolerated in the State of Mississippi. 

We believe that labor in Missis- 
sippi has sufficient dignity and enough 
problems concerning its present and 
future, to require a department of 
labor to look after its affairs and 
well-being, such department to be 
patterned after similar departments 
in other states. 


Miscellaneous 


We believe that in the course of a 
few years the great majority of the 
people that toil will own their own 
homes. We have a responsibility of 
encouraging home owning because we 
believe that home owners generally 
are better citizens. They are more 
interested as taxpayers in the prob- 
lems of our state and nation. 

We therefore preach home-own- 
ing because it makes niore thrifty 
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and useful citizens in a community. 

We believe in, and should take 
every opportunity to teach, respect 
for laws and law enforcement gener- 
ally. ‘An idle brain is the devil’s 
workshop,” and very few men actu- 
ally employed ever commit crimes of 
any nature. 

We should teach conservation and 
thrift in divers ways. Too much 
stress can not be laid on conservation 
of our timberlands. Recent reports 
show that we are wasting millions of 
feet of timber annually by forest 
fires in this state, all of which is un- 
called for and preventable. This 
means a loss of one of our valued 
resources, thereby exhausting future 
employment for the workers. 


The Mississippi State Federa- 


tion of Labor does not belong to that 
school of thought that believes all 


corporations to be bad, and in fact 
we teach our members that corpora- 
tions generally are valuable assets to 
a state, and are only bad when their 
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management is bad, even as in some 
of our own labor unions. We realize 
that a corporation is legal, that it 
makes possible employment where 
perhaps one individual could not, and 
that it insures a continuity of employ- 
ment. 

During this state convention this 
week our local unions here that have 
some real good amateur actors put on 
some high class entertainment for our 
guests or delegates. This entertain- 
ment made such a hit that they lis- 
tened attentively to the talk on 
organized labor. I intend to take 
this same group of amateur union 
actors and actresses all over the state 
and give these free shows to union 
members and prospective members, 
and then end the program by deliver- 
ing a constructive and educational 
talk on organized labor. I shall then 
take in new members for existing 
locals and try to organize new 
locals, also forming central bodies 
and taking in new locals for the state 
federation. 


FAITH 


In every seed to breath the flower, 
In every drop of dew 

To reverence a cloistered star 
Within the distant blue; 

To wait the promise of the bow, 
Despite the cloud between, 

Is faith—the fervid evidence 
Of loveliness unseen. 


Rev. Joun B. Tass 





TEXAS MAKES PROGRESS 


GEORGE H. SLATER 


Executive Secretary, Texas State Federation of Labor 


ET me say /at the outset, if I 
understand it correctly, I am 
requested to write a brief ar- 

ticle on the general progress of the 
labor movement in this state, having 
a regard for jthe many hardships con- 
fronting it in recent years, same to 
have a bearing on the industrial and 
legislative advancement of the move- 
ment in Texas. 

If this interpretation be correct, let 
us face the issue squarely. Texas has 
had its experiences probably very 
much the same as every other state in 
the union. In so far as this common- 
wealth is concerned this is the story: 
We found it imperative to go out and 
do things for ourselves; that in so do- 
ing we commanded the respect and se- 
cured the cooperation of the officers 
of every International Union affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, As a result of this practice we 
now have a large number of represen- 
tatives of the respective international 
organizations working in Texas, every 
one of whom is traveling over this 
state preaching the doctrine of closer 
afiliation—the co-ordination of effort 
to a common end. Within the con- 
fines of this state, the largest com- 
monwealth in the American republic, 
one can not find a single official 
spokesman of a craft organization in 
the American Federation of Labor 
who is not unceasingly advocating 
unanimity of action in every branch 
of union activity. 


As illustrative of the progress 
made by the organized labor move- 
ment in Texas attention is directed to 
the fact that two years ago there was 
but one local union in what is known 
as the Rio Grande Valley, while at 
this writing there are seventeen local 
unions, the charters of which are lo- 
cated in Brownsville, Harlingen, 
Weslaco, McAllen and Edinburg, 
same composing what is known as the 
Lower Valley Centra] Labor Union, 
the latter holding its regular semi- 
monthly meetings in Mercedes. 

Likewise within the past year Cen- 
tral Labor Unions have either been 
established or re-established in the 
following cities: 

Corpus Christi, with fifteen local 
unions 

Marshall, with fifteen local unions 

Pampa, with ten local unions 

Tyler, with seven local unions 

The labor movement has also made 
substantial progress in Big Spring, 
Borger, Midland and Odessa, but has 
not as yet succeeded in establishing 
central bodies. 

Our own experience has clearly 
demonstrated that in the matter of 
establishing craft unions general rep- 
resentatives of those crafts are highly 
essential to the stability of a new 
local union. In other words, it takes 
a barber to successfully establish a 
barbers’ union, a bricklayer to handle 
the problems of the bricklayer, and 
so on. 

Incident to the matter of establish- 
ing local unions, our experience leads 
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us to believe that men engaged in the 
business of organizing work should 
above all other things be practical. 
A recent occurrence will be self-ex- 
planatory. A great student of the 
labor movement was addressing an 
organization meeting of building la- 
borers. In the midst of a brilliant 
_ oration he observed an utter blank- 

ness on the countenances of his audi- 
ors. Pausing for a moment, he very 
solemnly declared: “I have discussed 
the philosophy of the labor move- 
ment from the metaphysical view- 
point; let me for just a moment call 
your attention to this movement from 
the epistemological standpoint.” The 
union was organized; it lasted six 
weeks; the official family was given 
no instruction whatever as regards the 
proper conduct of a labor union, and 
over the state of Texas there are 
many cases of defunct unions, all of 
them the victim of the lack of proper 
instruction on how to conduct a labor 
organization from a business point of 
view. 

In the legislative field much has 
been accomplished in the last twenty- 
five years, but there yet remains 
plenty of important work ahead. The 
program of the Texas State Feder- 
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ation of Labor for the 1929 session 
of the Texas legislature will include 
as its three preferred measures an 
effort to have submitted to the voters 
of Texas an amendment to the state 
constitution authorizing the legisla- 
ture to pass a statute providing that 
the state itself shall be empowered to 
underwrite compensation insurance; 
an effort to have re-established in fact 
an eight-hour law on all public work 
in Texas, and a defensive effort to 
sustain the decision of the state’s at- 
torney general holding that the 9-54- 
hour law for working women should 
apply to all state institutions. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is 
our profound belief that we are 
slowly but surely, by education and 
association, bringing about a better 
understanding of the organized labor 
movement in this state, and we sub- 
mit to the labor movement every- 
where that the one great mistake of 
the past has been our apparent aloof- 
ness from the men high in the councils 
of American industrial affairs. How 
can we hope for the people to under- 
stand us or the philosophy of the la- 
bor movement unless and until we 
create a condition that will permit us 
to understand them? 


CHILDREN OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
But I am hungry for more bread. 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep, 
And send more covers for my bed. 
If I should die before I wake, 
My clothes can go to Brother Jim; 
And if, Dear Lord, my soul you take, 
There will be soup enough for him. 


MiaiaM N. Perkins 





THE SOUTH BEGINS WORKERS EDUCATION 


Louise LEONARD 


Director of Southern Summer School for Women Workers in Industry 


HILE, as in many other 

parts of the country, work- 

ers in the Southern States 
are just beginning to recognize their 
need of workers’ education, the awak- 
ening comes comparatively early in the 
industrial history of their section. In 
spite of the exploitation of great num- 
bers of workers, and the discourage- 
ment attending the organization of 
the textile workers and others, it is 
agreed that there is a great industrial 
future for the South. So workers 
who now have an opportunity for 
study and discussion in workers’ 
classes and schools may play a great 
part as pioneers in organizing and 
then in shaping the policies of the 
growing labor movement in the South. 


Evidences of interest in the subject 
are found in many communities and 
in a variety of activities. Aside from 
some classes of a vocational nature, 
some city federations of trades have 
conducted classes in labor history; 
occasional state federation conven- 
tions have heard speakers from the 
Workers Education Bureau; there 
are rumors of mass education spon- 
sored by the Piedmont Organizing 
Council in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, and in some places locals are 
becoming interested in labor plays. 

Conspicuous in leadership in these 
activities are workers who have at- 
tended resident schools for workers 
outside the South. A number of 
Southern men and women have taken 
the two years’ course at Brookwood 


Labor College; a few women have at- 
tended the National School of the 
Women’s Trade Union League in 
Chicago, and others have attended 
the Bryn Mawr Summer School for 
Women Workers in Industry each 
summer since its beginning in 1921. 

The Southern Summer School for 
Women Workers in Industry held in 
the South for the past two summers 
is further evidence of this growing 
interest among Southern workers. 
Three years ago a committee of 
workers and others who believed that 
workers’ education is greatly needed 
in the South began to plan for this 
summer school. The first session was 
held at Sweet Briar College in Vir- 
ginia in 1927 and the second at Caro- 
lina New College in Burnsville, N. 
C., in 1928. The school has been 
entirely independent of any college 
administration, merely renting the 
campus and equipment. 

From the beginning a majority of 
men and women on the committee 
have been workers. Seven members 
of the original committee were from 
the ranks of labor, and five had at- 
tended one of the above-mentioned 
schools for workers. Of the four 
who were not workers, two had 
taught at the summer schools at 
Bryn Mawr and Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, so an experience, either as stu- 
dents or teachers, gave members of 
the committee convictions as to meth- 
ods to be followed which gradually 
took shape in the plans for the South- 
ern Summer School. 
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At present the central committee 
is constituted as follows: four ex- 
students of the school chosen by the 
students;.two representatives of the 
faculty chosen by that group; two 
members representing organized la- 
bor in the South, one “educator with 
experience in workers education,” 
and one member at large. The Ad- 
visory Committee will include labor 
leaders and others who will help es- 
pecially along the lines of publicity 
and finance. 

The school was moved to North 
Carolina for the second summer in 
order to be nearer the industrial cen- 
ters of the South. Burnsville, with 
an altitude of 3,000 feet, proved to 
be an ideal location in the North Car- 
olina mountains. 

Each of the two years twenty-five 
women between the ages of 18 and 


35, who have had at least two years 
in industry, have made up the stu- 
dent body. In 1928 there were spin- 
ners, spoolers and weavers from tex- 
tile mills—silk, cotton and rayon; 


packers from cigarette factories; 
loopers from hosiery mills; button 
and buttonhole operatives, overall, 
coat and shirt workers from garment 
factories; skilled cigar makers; 
“French folders” and fancy stitchers 
from shoe factories, and workers 
from glove factories, laundries, tele- 
phone offices, box factories and cloth- 
ing factories, so that in a group of 
twenty-five students all typical South- 
ern industries were represented. 

The faculty was made up of women 
with wide interest who have had 
experience in workers’ education. 
Many of them are Southerners and 
all are keenly interested in the indus- 
trial problems of the South. 
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The central course was “The 
Worker in Modern Economic So- 
ciety,” dealing with economic his- 
tory and labor problems, leading up 
to the present industrial situation in 
the South. In the light of the history 
of industry since before the invention 
of machinery, these Southern worker- 
students saw the changes taking place 
in the South today as a part of the 
inevitable onrush of the industrial 
revolution; they saw their long 
hours, low wages, irregularity of 
work, and their general lack of pro- 
tection either by social legislation or 
economic organization, as compared 
with the situation of other workers 
in other times, states and countries. 
Discussion brought out a wide range 
of experience. One girl kad started 
to work as a “bobbin girl” in a cot- 
ton mill at the age of eight years 
and had later been released by the 
passage of the Federal Child Labor 
Law. Another had worked twelve 
hours a day at the age of twelve and 
had watched the changes due to re- 
striction by the state law to ten hours 
and later by her union to eight hours. 
One had been asked to sign a “Yellow 
Dog Contract”; two had lost their 
jobs along with many others and be- 
lieved the only reason was that they 
belonged to the union; one was vio- 
lently opposed to trade unionism un- 
til she began to see that the good con- 
ditions in her trade were won by or- 
ganized workers in other plants; one 
came from a plant with an “Indus- 
trial Democracy” plan; still others 
had experienced the advantages and 
disadavantages of welfare work. 
Five had belonged to trade unions, 
either the United Garment Workers 
or the organzation of the tobacco 
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workers. All but four had had ir- 
regular employment during the busi- 
ness depression of the past year. So 
the course was not mere theory, but 
drew constantly upon the experience 
of the group, and students found 
“labor problems” were a part of 
their own lives. As they studied the 
history of the labor movement, they 
decided that Southern workers must 
find a way to deal collectively with 
their own typical problems if solu- 
tions are to be found and if condi- 
tions surrounding the lives of workers 
are to improve. 

The study of English composition 
and public speaking was correlated 
with that of economics, most of the 
topics for themes and public speeches 
being chosen by the students out of 
their own industrial experience. 

Each afternoon the school gathered 
on one of the porches from which 
the view of the mountains in the di- 
rection of Mt. Mitchell was particu- 
larly beautiful, and while one com- 
mittee of students served cold drinks, 
another was responsible for current 
events. Each one followed different 
subjects from the newspapers from 
day to day. As one group reported 
on what happened in the New Bed- 
ford strike, for example, it was pos- 
sible to see a close relation between 
the low standards in textile mills in 
the South and the New England sit- 
uation, and so they concluded that 
their horizons must widen to include 
other workers the world over. 

Both summers much attention has 
been given to health education 


adapted to workers. An hour a day 
was given to group work, emphasizing 
such exercises as teach relaxation and 
muscular control. 


This work was 
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supplemented by talks on personal 
health habits; social hygiene and the 
care of children; also individual help 
was given each student regarding ex- 
ercise and diet to meet the special 
needs growing out of her type of job. 
Questionnaires sent out in 1928 to 
students of the summer before re- 
vealed the practical nature of this 
course, since a large percentage of the 
former students reported that they 
had attempted to follow rules for 
proper food and exercise during the 
year. During the school session the 
dietitian worked in close co-operation 
with the health director, and as a re- 
sult, girls returned to work greatly 
improved in health. Many girls 
learned to swim, and all took part in 
hiking, baseball, group singing and 
other recreational activities. 

Perhaps a wrong impression is 
given by reference to “‘courses,”’ since 
the program of the school is not de- 
partmental in the academic sense. 
The whole plan is very flexible. All 
the teachers were students of eco- 
nomics and history, whatever their 
specialty might be. All attended classes 
and discussions led by others, and 
thus they saw the work as a whole. 
Individual conferences enabled them 
to adapt the subject-matter to the 
needs of the students as they found 
them. Since there were only thirty- 
four persons in the community, it 
was possible for all to be well ac- 
quainted, and probably the sponta- 
neous conversation at teas or on hikes 
over the mountain was as important 
a part of the educational process as 
any of the scheduled activities. There 
was no line drawn between the faculty 
and the students such as is the rule 
in academic life; the simple fact that 
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they all called each other by their 
first names is a kind of symbol that 
the school is in a very real sense a 
cooperative undertaking in educa- 
tion in which the “faculty members” 
may learn as much as the students. 

Sunday afternoon there was an 
oper forum at which outside speak- 
ers ;cesented various social and in- 
ternational questions, with the em- 
phasis throughout upon the economic 
aspects of these ~ questions. After 
each talk there was informal discus- 
sion. 

Throughout the summer, every ef- 
fort was made to prepare for the 
“condition and not the theory” which 
girls would face when they went back 
to their own communities. During 
the last half of the school session, a 
committee of seven, known as the 
“follow-up committee,” worked on 


the general subject of the use of the 
summer school course by the students 
in their local communities the follow- 


ing winter. They first found out 
something about the environment to 
which each student would return— 
whether a mill village, a small city, 
or a large community—whether or 
not each place .was predominantly 
industrial. They then canvassed the 
available workers educational mate- 
rial which might be useful for local 
classes, plays, or other educational 
activities. In their report they made 
definite suggestions as to forms of 
workers education which students 
may initiate, and methods which have 
been found successful in other places. 
They recommended ways of making 
money to send students to summer 
schools, and in one section of their 
report made suggestions to members 
of unions as to ways of “pepping” up 
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the union meetings. They suggested 
that local classes have circulating li- 
braries, and listed labor periodicals 
to which students may subscribe. 
Even the recreation had value in 
addition to that of relaxation and en- 
joyment at that time; as, for example, 
when the health director taught 
games that can be used in union or 
club meetings back home. For the 
entertainment of one group of guests, 
the school worked out a pageant 
dramatizing that part of their course 
which dealt with economic history, 
with scenes depicting the ways 
people have earned their living from 
primitive times to the present, end- 
ing with graphic descriptions of the 
modern processes engaged in by the 
students themselves. Another time, 
three one-act plays were presented— 
a Carolina folk play depicting the 
exploitation of the tenant farmer’s 
wife, and another showing some of 
the effects of economic pressure upon 
the city worker; a third, written by 
the students, who took part in it, 
portrayed typical scenes from a to- 
bacco factory, stressing industrial 
relations as experienced by the ac- 
tresses in their own work shops. 


From the first, the Southern Sum- 
mer School has had the cooperation 
of organized labor in several states, 
and as its work becomes known 
through its students, the interest of 
organized labor increases. The first 
interstate educational conference 
Labor has ever held in the South was 
called to meet at the summer school 
over one week-end. “The Menace 
of the Unorganized Worker” and 
“Workers Education’”’ were discussed. 
The conference brought out more or 
less official reports of the status of 
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Labor organizations in the South 
from American Federation of Labor 
organizers 'and representatives of 
federations in three states. It was of 
great value to the student body, many 
of whom met for the first time some 
of the leaders of organized labor in 
their own states. The students and 
faculty found suggestions and criti- 
cisms of the Labor representatives 
very helpful, and the visitors were 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
such a school. Afterwards, one state 
federation president wrote of the 
summer school as follows: 

“It is utterly impossible to measure 
in words the accomplishments and 
benefits to be derived therefrom, and 
as the years pass on, more and more 
will the students and the labor move- 
ment of North Carolina and the 
South realize the true significance of 
such a work and its worth. 

“From my personal observations 
and those of my associates who were 
in attendance, we are wholeheartedly 
with you and your faculty, because 
after the visit we do know and real- 
ize just what is being done.” 


About one-half of the financial 
support of. the school has come 
through the efforts of local commit- 
tees who have secured contributions 
towards scholarships for local girls 
from various organizations and in- 
dividuals in the community. The 
other half has been given by individ- 
uals from other places interested in 
the objectives of the school. From 
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the beginning, Organized Labor has 
contributed generously in the places 
where it has strength. Locals of 
various unions have responded to re- 
quests of committee members and 
students, as have city federations of 
trades. In each of three states all or 
part of a scholarship has been given 
by the State Federation of Labor. 

Those who are responsible for the 
Southern Summer School are particu- 
larly interested in the functioning of 
students in their local communities 
after they have had a summer of 
study, although they recognize that 
there are many things that make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for ex-stu- 
dents to further the interests of edu- 
cation for themselves or other work- 
ers in their own towns. Beginning 
October 1, the school has a full-time 
director for the first time, with head- 
quarters at 209 W. Madison Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. She will do 
some traveling in the South and will 
give some time to studying local 
situations and experiments in the field 
of what has been called “Applied 
Workers Education.” 

Seen against a background of the 
enormous growth of industry in ten 
Southern states, workers education 
activities in the South are a puny 
effort—a mere scratching of the sur- 
face, and yet the optimist may find 
encouragement in the splendid re- 
sponse of the few workers who have 
so far had any opportunity along this 
line. 





ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION * 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- The index of Labor’s share in con- 
duction runs as follows: sumption runs as follows: 


January 
February 


September September 
October October 
November 


1928 1928 
January January 
February February 


‘For an explanation of the construction of the index, see March, 1928, AMERICAN FEpgRA- 


TION IST. 
*Revised. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS? 


Percentage of unemployed members 


Oct. 
toDec., Jan, Feb, Mar. Apr. May, June July, Aug., Sept. 
1927 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 
Atlanta, Ga. .... 11 8g 5 
Baltimore, Sw 21 
Birmingham, Ala. 6 
Boston, Mass. ... 9 
Buffalo, N. Y. .. 8 
Chicago, Ill. .... 8 
Cincinnati, Ohio 12 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


ins Percentage of unemployed members 
to Dec., Jan., . Mar. Apr. May, une Jul 4 

1927 1928 1928 1928 on a 1928" = 
Cleveland, Ohio .... 17 34 36 il ll 
Denver, Colo. ...... 19 21 20 16 5 
Detroit, Mich. ..... 21* 32 32 9 27 
Jersey City, N. J... 12® 17 21 
Los Angeles, Calif... 16%* 17 24 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... 7* 8 
Minneapolis, Minn. . nN 15 
New York, N. Y. .. 19 23 
Omaha, Nebr. 15 nis 
Paterson, N. J. ..... 13* 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 14 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 15 
San Antonio, Tex. . + 
San Francisco, Calif. 12 
St. Louis, Mo. ..... 9 
Seattle, Wash. 10 
Washington, D. C. . gee 
Total Building trades 24 
Total All other trades 9 
Total All trades 14 


*Only for November and December. 
**Only for December. 
1For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 
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ALABAMA 


Florence—R. J. Bailey: 


We have had the greatest Labor Day in 
history in our district. All the churches co- 
operated with us by preaching Labor sermons 
on Labor Sunday. The State Federation of 
Labor will start a state-wide campaign that 
will be beneficial to all trade unions. A com- 
mittee is appointed by the State Federation of 
Labor in each district to urge free textbooks 
for the state. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Bernardino—C. O. Whitlock: 


The Central Labor Council has appointed a 
non-partisan campaign committee. We had a 
big street parade in Riverside and an all-day 
picnic at the park. J. B. Dale made a wonder- 
ful address. We have a State Employment 
Service here. The Building Trades Council 
has signed up $2,000,000 worth of work. We 
have a state labor commissioner here and with 
the aid of the central body there is very little 
infringement of the child labor law. 


San Diego—B. G. Thomas: 


We held a Labor Day picnic, at which the 
Mayor and other civic officers made addresses. 
A dance followed in the evening. Bakers, 
longshoremen, teamsters and chauffeurs are 
carrying on organizing campaigns. 


CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thomson: 


We made about $2,000 from our Labor Day 
Souvenir edition. We are organizing civic 
employees. Efforts are also being made to 
organize the textile workers. Some university 
students take jobs during vacations. 


FLORIDA 
St. Petersburg—vV. S. Herring: 


At a recent meeting of the Central Labor 
‘Union, a non-partisan campaign committee was 
appointed to interview candidates for public 
office as to their position on questions of inter- 
est to Labor. This committee is also trying 
to have all members register and vote. Or- 
ganized Labor had a get-together fish fry and 
outing for Labor Day. Reorganization is under 
way of the West Coast Division of the State 
Building Trades Council. An effort is being 
made to organize the sign letter writers. Or- 
ganized Labor in cooperation with the Par- 
ents and Teachers Society have accomplished 
a little in seeing that child labor is protected. 


ILLINOIS 


Freeport—Harry F. Wentzel: 


We are working with the State Federation 
of Labor in this political campaign. Thirteen 
organizations participated in our large parade 
on Labor Day. Congressman Johnson and 
Senator Kessinger were the speakers. The car- 
penters and painters have put on a member- 
ship drive. 


Jacksonville—Charles E. Souza: 


We joined with Springfield in its celebration 
of Labor Day. Secretary Frank Morrison of 
the American Federation of Labor was the 
principal speaker. The moving picture opera- 
tors recently organized. Painters are conduct- 
ing an organization campaign. We hold label 
entertainments at intervals, and we have been 
very successful with them. 


Granite—Robt. Lyons: 


We are following the political policy as out- 
lined by the American Federation of Labor. 
The Tri-Cities—Granite, Venice, Collinsville, 
East St. Louis and Belleville, all took part in 
a parade and picnic on Labor Day. The 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





C E L O TE xX ‘‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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culinary workers are organizing at Collins- 
ville. We have a state employment office. The 
students who claim they are working their way 
through college are lowering wages in de- 
partment storcs and all eating places. 


Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 


Our Labor Day celebration this year was the 
greatest event organized labor has ever under- 
taken in Springfield. We had a grand parade 
in the morning and two noted spcakers in the 
afternoon—Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor and Professor 
F. G. Blair, head of the education system of 
Illinois. ‘The Mayor and city commissioners 
cooperated with us in making it a great day. 
Trade-unionists from Peoria and other cities 
within a radius of sixty miles joined with us 
in the celebration. We are observing the plan 
advocated by the American Federation of Labor 
and ‘are working to elect friends of Labor in 
the coming election. A campaign to organize 
the auto mechanics is under way. 


INDIANA 


Muncie.—Ed. Kehrer: 


Our non-partisan committee is very active 
and makes reports at each meeting. We are 
constantly preaching unionism at every oppor- 
tunity. Our local probation officer is very effi- 
cient in seeing that boys and girls who work 
have the full protection of the Child Labor Law. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 


We are investigating the records of all can- 
didates for state and national offices. We had 
the greatest Labor Day celebration in years; 
the Farmers State Union joined in our parade 
for the first time. Secretary Cooper of the 
Teamsters is getting in new members for his 
union. 


Sioux City—L. E. Garnett: 


Very good progress has been made in our 
non-partisan political campaign. We had a 
big celebration Labor Day; a parade of five 
divisions, good speaking, lots of sports and we 
finished with a dance. We made a little money 
for the Assembly from activities. Teamsters 


and common laborers are organizing. We have 
a free government employment agency here. 
The item of most importance at present is the 
move on foot to build a Labor Temple. 
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KENTUCKY 
Madisonville—J. V. Poag: 


We have had very good success with our 
non-partisan political campaign. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Marlboro—John T. Tucker: 


We have a large number of voters pledged 
to vote only for those candidates favorable to 
Labor. The Central Labor Union had a joint 
outing on Labor Day with speakers who talked 
on labor law questions coming up this fall. 
Efforts are being made to organize the auto 
mechanics. Our labor committee sees that chil- 
dren who work have the full protection of the 
Child Labor Law. 


New Bedford—Horace A. Riviere: 


The Central Labor Union has a live com- 
mittee working on the political situation. A 
compromise offer of 5 per cent has been ad- 
vanced to the New Bedford textile strikers 
through the State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. The workers, through their rep- 
resentatives, have accepted the award. These 
workers have been on strike for 24 weeks 
against a 10 per cent wage reduction. This 
strike involves 58 mills, 28 corporations and 
28,000 workers. Our Labor Day parade was a 
success and our mass meeting was addressed by 
prominent speakers. Our Central Labor Union 
has been busy to see that boys and girls who 
work have the full protection of child labor 
and compulsory education provisions of the Child 
Labor Law. 


MINNESOTA 
International Falls—S. Wier: 


Through a local political club, we have been 
helping to advance the cause of candidates 
friendly to Labor. Labor Day was celebrated 
by a parade, a Labor speaker and a general 
sports program. There is quite a bit of unem- 
ployment here. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—R. C. White: 


There is unemployment among the building 
trades. Five and one-half million dollars has 
been appropriated by the state for improve- 
ments to state institutions. We are using the 
press to raise sentiment against the misuse of 
injunctions. Nearly all locals show some in- 
crease in membership. The stage employees 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
| 


FOR SAFETY 

















We—and that means the 
organization that is the 
Baltimore & Ohio—carry 
in our hands the lives of 
thousands of men, women and children. 





We have entrusted to our care goods and mer- 
chandise valued at many millions— 


We operate a railroad. 


And the safety of these lives —this merchandise 
—is paramount. Safety first—but even more than 
that—safety above everything. It is our common 
duty—none is exempt. 


We are never “off duty”—even after hours. On 
our “day off” —we must be ever on the alert, keep- 
ing our minds clear, our bodies in condition, 
ready for the emergency that may never come. 


Only so, only by constant vigilance, can we pro- 
vide the extra margin that makes for safety— 
and for safety there is no substitute. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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have negotiated a new wage agreement. Local 
union of retail clerks was organized at Meri- 
dian and a local of fire fighters at Gulf Port. 


Laurel.—Holt E. J. Ross: 


We had a state-wide celebration of Labor 
Day at Jackson, which was quite a success. 
There seems to be more interest among the 
unions and membership is increasing. A state- 
wide labor union revival is planned. The State 
Federation of Labor is interesting itself to see 
that boys and girls who work have full pro- 
tection of the Child Labor Law. 

Eastman-Gardiner & Company, of Laurel, 
Mississippi, operate one of the largest lumber 
mills in the world. Their plants are located in 
the city of Laurel. They have one large plant 
that they use for the exclusive manufacture of 
long leaf yellow pine, and they also have one 
plant where they cut nothing but hardwood. 
This concern also owns considerable stock in 
another large hardwood mill in this city, and 
they are interested in a new furniture factory. 

There are a great many saw mills in this state, 
and when the lumber market gets low, it is no 
unusual occurrence for many of these mills to 
shut down and throw their employees out of 
work and cause a great deal of suffering as a 
result of unemployment. In the earlier part of 
May of this year quite a few mills in this sec- 
tion were either running part time or not at all. 

It was at this particular time of May that a 
fire destroyed the main plant of Eastman- 
Gardiner & Company, and for a brief time the 
employees of said company, the merchants and 
everyone awaited in silence to see what the re- 
sult would be. Everyone knew, however, that 
this mill had never shut down before in its 
history except for necessary repairs. They also 
knew that this mill had always paid the highest 
wages in this line of industry. But here they 
were now faced with a new problem, how could 
they operate when they had no mill to run? 
What was to become of the thousands of em- 
ployees here and in the logging camps? Then, 
too, it was generally known that the company 
had no more than three or four years supply of 
timber, and would it not be a wiser policy for 
them to sell their remaining timber to some of 
their neighboring mills rather than make the 
enormous investment that it would require to 
rebuild this plant? Their actual loss not 
covered by insurance was at least one million 
dollars. “Of course,” ran the average conversa- 
tion, “the company has always taken care of 
their employees, and has contributed millions of 
dollars in the city’s affairs.” It was generally 
known that this company had erected schools, 
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libraries, parks, etc., for the city without a cent 
of tax to the public. Telegrams of sympathy 
began to pour in from over the state and nation. 
What will be done? This was the topic upper- 
most in the discussion of the people. 

The ashes were not cold before that question 
had been solved. The officials of the company 
met. I was invited to some of their preliminary 
conferences. They thought fast and acted faster, 
An announcement informed the employees that 
they would be taken care of, and they were! 
Arrangements were made to operate the hard- 
wood mill at night. Another hardwood mill 
was to be operated at night through special 
arrangements with another company. The 
logging crew was to be kept busy and the 
logs were to be stored or used at the other 
plants at night. Many unskilled men were to 
help clear the débris in order to rebuild the 
mill. Timber buyers were sent out to buy up 
additional timber for the new mill to enable the 
new plant to have a supply when the present 
supply was exhausted. 

And even yet a few men remained to be taken 
care of. Well, the city is contemplating certain 
public improvements so why shouldn’t these 
men be used for this purpose until the new mill 
could be ready? Well, it was arranged so the 
remaining men were put to work on new mu- 
nicipal sewers, new buildings, park improve- 
ments, a stadium, etc. 

On November 1, Eastman-Gardiner & Com- 
pany will begin operating a new mill. They 
will perhaps lose some considerable amount of 
money, but they will certainly have loyal and 
efficient employees. Of course, the public ap- 
preciates their public contribution, and it is also 
proven that there is always a way to take care 
of a situation, even if you have to do city, 
county, or state work to take care of unem- 
ployment. 


NEW YORK 
Albany.—J. J. Dowling: 


Some progress is being made by our cam- 
paign committee. There was very little cele- 
bration of Labor Day in Albany, but some in 
Troy. Campaigns to organize electricians on 
the railroads in Albany and in the paper mills 
at Troy are being carried on. Building trades 
in Albany and Troy are in fine shape. 


Buffalo—David W. Kennedy: 


Efforts are being made to revive interest into 
the building up of the Taxi Cab Drivers Union. 
We have free state and municipal employment 
agencies. 
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Isn’t it worth 
an envelope? 


OU can make the family’s toast, elec- 
trically, right on the table. . . at about 
the cost of an envelope for the current used. 
Electricity ! Convenient, labor-saving, in- 
expensive servant! Your power and light 
company makes it available to you, at the 
mere flick of a switch, any hour of the day, 
any day of the year! 

Make the most of electricity ! See to it that 
Published you have plenty of switches and convenience 
_ in the outlets-in every room of the house. . . A re- 
tay liable electrical contractor will do the job at 


electrical + ; 
devdlegment. surprisingly little cost! 


a eieiiliial 
GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


- Western Electric - 


\ = cutive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro—O. D. Bovender: 


The political questions are discussed in all 
Central Labor Union meetings and by the vari- 
ous locals. We secured cooperation of the 
churches on Labor Sunday with special services. 
Local Labor joined Raleigh in celebrating Labor 
Day. A local of electricians and one of hod 
carriers was organized during the past month. 


OHIO 
Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 


Our campaign committee is still meeting and 
we will have an active part in the regular 
election when we expect to elect several friends 
of Labor to the State Legislature. Fifteen thou- 
sand people attended our thirty-fifth annual 
Labor Day outing. We have a city and state 
employment service. The local Board of Edu- 
cation has always been willing to cooperate 
with us in the matter of conserving the children 
of school age. 


Steubenville —A. J. Johnston: 


Organization of laundry workers and meat 
cutters is under way. Our City Employment 
Service works hand in hand with Labor or- 
ganizations. The Trades and Labor Assembly 
will launch an organizing campaign beginning 
October 1. Interests of boys and girls who 
work are being looked after by our central 
body. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lancaster—James P. Keenen: 


Carpenters and plumbers are holding an or- 


ganizing campaign. We held a mammoth pic- 
nic on Labor Day, with about 10,000 in attend- 
ance. 


New Kensington—E. A. Patterson: 


For Labor Day we held a parade followed by 
dancing and music at the local park. Our Pub- 
lic Employment Bureau was discontinued about 
two years ago. Painters have been advertising 
their trade right along and it has been bringing 
good results. There is a good field for the or- 
ganization of stenographers. 


Philadelphia-—Gay Borelli: 


We are urging all members to register and 
cast their ballots for the candidates friendly 
to organized labor. Philadelphia labor cele- 
brated Labor Day by visiting the tomb of P. J. 
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McGuire in Camden, N. J. Organizing activi- 
ties are being conducted by the building trades. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston —W. H. Strippy: 


Efforts are being made to organize the retail 
clerks. Our Educational Committee of the Cen- 
tral Body has made good progress in its efforts 
to protect the children of this state while work- 
ing. We have elected two out of three candi- 
dates to the State Legislature, Dowell E. Pat- 
terson of the Typographical Union and H. G. 
Senseney, an engineer of the Southern Railroad. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis.—G. C. Hopkins: 


Arrangements are being made to hold a se- 
ries of meetings by our non-partisan campaign 
committee. We had the biggest and best parade . 
in the history of the labor movement. Practi- 
cally every business house closed all day, thus 
permitting employees to see the parade. Thirty- 
five loeal unions and several ladies auxiliaries 
participated; eleven bands played. Many of 
the locals displayed floats showing some por- 
tion of the crafts handiwork. Prizes were 
awarded to the two best floats. The daily 
papers reported that more than 100,000 people 
witnessed the big parade and favorable com- 
ment was made on the conduct and makeup. 
Following the parade trade-unionists and their 
friends went to the Tri-States Fair Grounds for 
the big celebration, where there was free auto 
racing, boxing, dancing, swimming and one of 
the best displays of fireworks ever held in this 
city. The Trades and Labor Council had the 
use of the Fair Grounds for the day and 
charged an admission of 50 cents for adults, 
with free admission for children under 12. 
The total gross receipts were about $7,000; cost 
of parade and entertainment amounting to about 
$4,000. The most commendable part of the 
whole affair was its orderliness. The entire 
day was one round of pleasure following an- 
other and everyone seemed to enjoy themselves. 
The city officials, the daily press, the business 
firms and the citizens were highly elated over 
the success of Union Labor’s display and en- 
tertainments. This was our first parade since 
1921 and many thought it would be a failure. 
We are a bit proud of the showing made and 
none of this is from the amount of money, but 
from the good showing we put up and the im- 
pression made upon those we have to work for 
and neighbor with. . Practically every labor 
union is trying to add to its membership. The 
Municipal Employment Bureau opened Sep- 











tember 1. One of our delegates is a factory 
and workshop inspector and he does a great 
deal to see that the provisions of the Child 
Labor Law are upheld. 


TEXAS 


Dallas —August W. Shulz: 


We had one of the greatest Labor Day cele- 
brations that was ever held in this state and 
have received compliments from people in all 
walks of life. A campaign to organize auto 
mechanics and oil and glass workers is under 
way. The Central Labor Union and the Union 
Label League are both putting forth every 
effort to promote trade-unionism by holding 
public rallies. The Central Labor Union at- 
tempts to see that boys and girls who work 
have full protection of the Child Labor Law. 
This is done through the daily press and by 
notifying employers of infringements. 


San Angelo—F. E. Mills: 


On Labor Day we had a barbecue, dinner 
and sports. Efforts are being made to organize 
the auto mechanics and laundry workers. We 
are really in need of a representative from the 
State Labor Commission here on account of our 
location to see that the boys and girls who work 
have full benefit of all protective provisions of 
the Child Labor Law. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth—Thos. Nolan: 


The Portsmouth and Norfolk Central Labor 
Unions held a joint Labor Day celebration. 
Everything possible is done to protect trade- 
unionism. The Central Labor Union of Ports- 
mouth is interested in seeing that boys and 
girls who work have protection of the Child 
Labor Law. , 


, WASHINGTON 


Seatle—Leo F. Flynn: 


We held a Labor Day picnic at Olympia. 
The carpenters of Moscow, Pullman and Lewis- 
ton put on a picnic at Pullman. Carpenters 
are reorganizing at Yokomo. 


ORGANIZATION 





WISCONSIN 
Sheboygan.—C. J. Schirmeister: 


None of the unions ‘keeps records of weekly 
earnings. Most of the shops are on the piece- 
work system. The Kohler plant pays forty 
to forty-five cents an hour. The Northern Fur- 
niture Factory laid off a number of old men 
and put young men and women in their places. 


Lake Geneva.—Claude Downes: 


Local unions of plumbers and _ steamfitters 
have been organized. Every effort is being 
made to organize the non-union workers. 


WYOMING ‘ 


Acme.—George E. Bateman: 


Since the State Federation of Labor met in 
Sheridan, June 11-14, the auto mechanics and 
the federal employes at Fort McKenzie have 
been organized. Both locals doing well and 
soon expect to have a 100 per cent member- 
ship. The culinary workers have renewed their 
working agreement for another year. They now 
have a 100 per cent membership in Sheridan. 
After picketing the Vell Cafeteria for three 
months, the proprietor sold out and the new 
management immediately signed up with the 
union, thereby making Sheridan eating houses 
100 per cent union. j 

The Retail Clerks, through loss of interest 
by the members and officers as well, was just 
about on the rocks of destruction, and is in bad 
standing with their International. A meeting 
was held and new officers elected. They will 
endeavor to rehabilitate the local and place it 
in good standing with their International again. 

About the only industries not organized in 
this county are the laundry workers and the 
flour mills. 





United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 
LODI, N. J. 
New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills - - - Ledi and Hawthorne 
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Are You True to Yourself? | 





Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in 


unions and union principles, don’t you? 


And you work under union condi- 


tions—earn your wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 
LABEL is one of the biggest 
things with unions? Just think what 
the label means! It is an indication 
that the goods bearing it have been 
made under conditions for which 
YOU stand. It shows that the 
makers of those goods are paying 
the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union 
principles and benefits YOU. 


Remember success for one helps 
for success of ALL unions! Co- 
operate with your brother workers 
in the clothing industry by demand- 
ing the union label on all your cloth- 
ing, shirts, collars and cuffs. 





4 eae time you buy goods with 


the label, you strike a blow at 
unfair manufacturers, sweat-shops 
and prison workhouses. You help 
wipe out the products made by 
NON-UNION people—people who 
are working against YOU. 


Think, talk and push union la- 
beled products. You owe it to your- 
selfi—for your own benefit! Make 
the union label as important as the 
price of an article. Get the habit 
and give it to your fellow-workers. 
Uplift the good cause and you uplift 
the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 








The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 


AUTHORITY OF 











The above labe! is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 
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